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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tae checkered month of October, which has not been wholly free 
from anxiety, was at one time expected to produce a first-class 
; diplomatic crisis which would undoubtedly have 
— come to a head but for the courageous and uncon- 

ventional initiative of the British War Minister 
discussed elsewhere as ‘“‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘ Indiscretion.’”’ As 
we have more than once warned our readers, Presidents, Popes, 
and International Jews, jealous of the success of the Allies, and 
fearful of the fate of the Fatherland, were putting their heads 
together with a view to seeing whether they could “ do something 
for Germany.” It was a far-reaching movement, with tentacles 
in such distant places as Stockholm and Madrid. It undoubtedly 
derived considerable encouragement from thoughtless talk in 
certain political circles in London, not entirely unofficial, where 
wiseacres had staked such reputations as they possessed on the 
inability of Germany to hold out beyond November 1916. There 
are actually persons who are still at large, and, alas, with some say 
in British policy, who made no concealment to all and sundry 
that such was their judgment of the situation! It indicates 
the perilous ignorance in which some Ministers manage to move 
and live and have their being. If the enemy had ever been 
seriously blockaded we could understand such expectations being 
entertained, though even then they would be extravagant as this 
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war can only be decided on the field. But when we realize 
that the politicians who feed themselves on such illusions are 
precisely those who have worked overtime to prevent the Blockade 
from being effective, with the result that every neutral nation 
adjoining Germany became a funnel-pipe for her sustenance, it 
must be acknowledged that such statesmanship is an intolerable 
burden for any country to bear when fighting for her life. There 
is this worse feature about those who thus deceive themselves 
and endeavour to deceive others, namely, that when the chosen 
month of “Germany’s collapse” comes without the collapse, 
the Right Hon. Faintheart and the Right Hon. Feebleguts are 
liable to turn round in the reaction caused by the non-fulfilment 
of their fatuous forecasts and argue that as Germany is not 
already beaten it is obvious she never would be, and therefore 
the Allies had better make the best of a bad job and cut their 
losses. The reader can appreciate the detriment to British 
interests and British prestige when such legends are exported to 
Allied capitals, likewise the harm done in unfriendly neutral 
communities, by the suggestion that something decisive would 
happen this autumn whether by “ armistice ” or otherwise. No 
wonder the friends of the enemy were making ready to go on the 
warpath, or that the word “ mediation ” began to be whispered in 
diplomatic circles which have not so far distinguished themselves 
during the war, but hope to do so before its close. 


Tuis dangerous international intrigue was skilfully nipped in the 
bud by the opportune warning of Mr. Lloyd George, addressed to 

: all whom it might concern through the medium of 
More Rhine the United Press of America at the end of Sep- 
wae tember, which gained increased importance from 
the combined howls and whines which at about the same date 
arose beyond the Rhine—the howl from Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, German Imperial Chancellor, and the whine from the 
German Crown Prince, newly decorated with the Oak Leaves 
Pour le Mérite, to celebrate his triumphs at Verdun. The heir 
of the Hohenzollerns, the acknowledged head of the War Party 
before the war, the idol of every fire-eater, the rising hope of the 
stern unbending Junker, unburdened himself to a sympathetic 
representative of the Hearst Press (Mr. W. B. Hale) on the 
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Sabbath, piteously complaining that he was sick to death of all 
this purposeless slaughter, and as a family man was only anxious 
to resume domestic life. Americans will swallow a good deal 
from a foreign prince, especially an Imperial Heir Apparent, and 
it was doubtless flattering that a mighty War Lord—the All- 
Highest but one—should thus democratize himself for their 
benefit. Still it was “a bit thick.” The agent of the American 
Yellow Press was asked by the Crown Prince : 

Have you had a chance to see enough of this dreadful business ? Or does your heart 
already ache enough over the sorrows which have descended upon this bad region of the 
earth ? What a pity, what a pity it is! All this terrible extinction of human life is 
blasting the hope and expectancy of youth, and mortgaging our energies and resources 


far into the future. It is not alone for German lives, for wasted German energies, that 
we mourn. We are well able, at least comparatively well able, to bear it. 


All German swashbucklers have apparently become Pacifists and 
are yearning to turn their swords into ploughshares. 

Tell me [he murmured to the Hearst Newspaper man] of all the Generals, all the men 
you see on this Front, is there one who has not bewailed the dreadful necessities pressed 
upon us by this combat ? You saw yesterday many horrible instruments of destruction 
we are using—our heavy projectile shells, shrapnel, grenades, liquid fire, bayonets, and 
knives. You know something of the labours with which we are perfecting the effectual 
use of these instruments. I hope you have not failed to be impressed with the fact 
that every General, every officer, every man, would far rather see all this labour, skill, 
education, intellectual resource, and physical prowess devoted to the tasks of upbuilding 
and lengthening life, subduing the common enemies of men—disease and material 
obstacles to the progress of mankind—rather than devoted to the destruction of other 
men. 

-What does Bernhardi say to this relapse of his most promising 
pupil? What are the reflections of Bismarck and von Moltke 
in remote Elysian fields? The final touch was addressed to 
domestic America. “I have a wife and family, as you know. 
I can tell you it is no happiness to look forward to spending 
a third Christmas here.” Upon this the Prince heaved a sigh, 
adding, ““I have been home just two fortnights in the last two 
years.” In his momentary contrition the chief Gott Strafer of 
England had a spare whine for us. “TI have had, and I trust I 
still have, many friends in England”—not beyond Downing 
Street. It would be interesting to know whether the German 
public were permitted by the censorship to hear of this degrad- 
ing performance, as the effect on an ordinary people of such a 
wail from a General in the field would be decidedly depressing. 
But then Germany is no ordinary community, and it may be 
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that the Crown Prince’s interview was regarded as a ponderous 
Imperial joke at the expense of the United States. 


Tuts wail was not, however, the only ground-bait for neutrals, 
as Count Bernstorff had been actively wire-pulling in Washington, 

and smaller fry in proportion to their opportuni- 
a ties. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s outbreak in 

the Reichstag may have been inspired by rage at 
the failure of all these manceuvres or by anxiety to convince 
German patriots that he could sing the Hymn of Hate with 
Admiral Tirpitz, Count Zeppelin, Herr Ballin, and others of 
“the best.” “Gott Strafe England” was the keynote of his 
oratory, which contained one passage that afforded peculiar 
pleasure abroad, especially to our Allies, as it provided a complete 
answer to the poisonous suggestion of German agents that Great 
Britain was taking things easy while the brunt of the war fell 
on France, Russia, and Italy, habitually described as “ British 
helots.” Vastly different is the view of Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. One might hope that hereafter simpletons in this 
country will cease to draw those false distinctions between him 
and imaginary “ Extremists’ with whom he is alleged to be at 
loggerheads, but from whom he is indistinguishable. He told 
the puppet Parliament—the Reichstag—“ Great Britain is 
fighting for this object [to see Germany at her feet] with an 
expenditure of strength without example in her history and with 
methods breaking one international law after the other. Great 
Britain is amongst all the most egoistic, the fiercest, the most 
obstinate enemy. The German statesman who would hesitate to 
use against this enemy every available instrument of battle that 
will really shorten the war—such a statesman should be hanged.” 
This diatribe was an eloquent tribute to Mr. Lloyd George, who, 
in language understanded of the American people, reminded his 
interviewer that Germany in the heyday of her strength had 
deliberately elected to make this “ a fight to a finish,” that we had 
reluctantly accepted the challenge, and just as we had taken our 
punishment like men when totally unprepared and overwhelmed 
on land, never whining for neutral mediation, so now that the 
tide had turned and the boot was on the other leg we should 
impose our own terms on our challenger. “The whole world— 
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including neutrals of the highest purposes and humanitarians with 
the best of motives—must know that there can be no outside in- 
terference at this stage. Britain asked no intervention when she 
was unprepared to fight. She will tolerate none now that she is 
prepared until the Prussian military despotism is broken beyond 
repair.” What had been the attitude of the German when he 
believed himself to be winning ? 


Was he worrying over the terrible slaughter? No; he was talking of annexing 
Belgium and Poland as a result of his “ victory.” And while he was remaking the map 
of Europe without the slightest regard for the wishes of its people, the British people 
were preparing to pay the price we knew must be paid for time to get an Army 
ready. . . . There was no regret voiced in Germany over the useless slaughter, and no 
tears shed by German sympathizers a few months ago when. . . British citizens who had 
never expected to be soldiers, and whose military education had been started only a 
few months previously, went out to be battered and bombed and gassed ; to receive ten 
shells for every one they could fire; went out and fought and died like sportsmen 
without even a grumble. I repeat there was no whimpering then, and the people who 
are now moved to tears at the thought of what is to come watched the early rounds of 
the unequal contest dry-eyed. 


Our War Minister is not among the facile optimists. He told 
his interviewer that however long it took we should win this 
war, “and I say this recognizing that we have only begun to 
win. There is no disposition on our side to fix the hour of 


ultimate victory after the first success. We have no delusion 
that the war is nearing an end. We have not the slightest 
doubt as to how it is to end.” 


THE publication of this rousing declaration (September 29) caused. 
immense satisfaction in every Allied capital, especially diplomatic 
circles which were better aware than the general 
public of what was in the wind, as well as through- 
out the Dominions. It was a salutary douche of cold 
water on the marplots of Washington and Rome. It enheartened 
the man in the Fleet, the man in the street, and the man in the front 
trenches as on all other parts of the Front, though it was maliciously 
whispered that it aroused less enthusiasm among the War Minister’s 
colleagues in the Coalition, and journals nowadays hostile to 
Mr. Lloyd George because “ he is all out to beat the Boche,” for 
example the Manchester Guardian, stated “on information 
received ”—which, unless invented, could only have come from 
inside the Cabinet—that he had spoken without consulting his 
colleagues, especially the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, 
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that his observations were regretted by his colleagues and must be 
regarded as merely expressing his personal opinion. Were this 
true—no one can accuse us of partisanship in this matter—it would 
signally enhance the War Minister’s prestige to have made such 
a good stroke entirely off his own bat. We naturally have not 
our contemporary’s means of ascertaining what may or may not 
take place in Downing Street, but we note—the subject is amplified 
elsewhere—that on being challenged in the House of Commons 
the War Minister was able to affirm without any disclaimer from 
any colleague : “I can tell the hon. Member it was not merely the 
expression of my own opinion, but the expression of the opinion of 
the Cabinet, of the War Committee, and of our military advisers. 
It was the opinion of every Ally.” To the same debate the 
Prime Minister contributed another admirable speech expressing 
the same thought as the War Minister. Mr. Asquith is nice in 
the choice of words, of which he has an unlimited command, and 
unless this means the same thing as Mr. Lloyd George it means 
nothing : 

The strain which the war imposes on ourselves and our Allies, the hardships which 
we freely admit it involves on some of those who are not directly concerned in the struggle, 
the upheaval of trade, the devastation of territory, the loss of irreplaceable lives—this 
long and sombre procession of cruelty and suffering, lighted up as it is by deathless 
examples of heroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in some patched-up, pre- 
carious, dishonouring compromise, masquerading under the name of Peace. No one 
desires to prolong for a single unnecessary day the tragic spectacle of bloodshed and 
destruction, but we owe it to those who have given their lives for us, the flower of our 


youth, the hope and promise of our future, that their supreme sacrifice shall not have 
been made in vain. 


So much for the mischievous suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
invaluable interview expressed but the private opinion of one 
Minister, from which the Coalition dissented, a 
canard that was finally destroyed in the elaborate 
address of Viscount Grey to the Foreign Press 
Association (October 23) reviewing the origin of the war and 
emphasizing the need for a victorious peace. He recognized 
that this was no moment for “any historic speech.” “ After 
the war very likely ; but while the war is in progress the real 
historic work is being done in the offices of the General Staffs 
of the Allied countries and on the battlefield where our soldiers 
are fighting. Words can do but little, but the work done 
by the General Stafis at Headquarters and by the armies in 
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the field and by the navies on the sea, that is really the work 
that is making history.” There had been since the beginning 
of the war “two or three notable speeches. First of all there 
was a great speech by Monsieur Briand in the French Chamber. 
Next in time there was the interview given by Mr. Lloyd George 
to a Press correspondent, and then in this country the speech by 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. And lately we 
have had the note struck just as firmly in Petrograd by an official 
communiqué—lI think under the auspices of the Minister of the 
Interior. Those speeches have given to the world the note and 
tone and feeling of the Allies at this moment.” This is equally 
true and vital as showing that the Allies are solid and loyal to 
the Pact of London and that the Government adopts Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “Hands Off” declaration. Viscount Grey—we are 
compelled to underline the “ Viscount” in order to distinguish 
the Foreign Minister from Earl Grey, the popular ex-Governor- 
General of Canada—declared in terms, “I endorse all that they 
have said.” History thus repeats itself as once more it falls to 
the lot of Mr. Lloyd George—as during the Agadir crisis five 
years ago—to address in the name of the Government a timely 
warning to foreign nations which was warmly appreciated 
across the Atlantic, where “straight talk,” as they say, “ cuts more 
ice” than conventional diplomacy. It was hastily explained 
that nothing was further from the thoughts of American Pacifists 
than to tender unsolicited and unwanted advice, and a dangerous 
issue was eliminated from the Presidential election. 


AFTER thus identifying himself with his colleague at the War 
Office and with our Allies, Viscount Grey enlightened the excep- 

' tionally distinguished audience assembled under 
auspices of the Foreign Press Association by 
a dispassionate review of the genesis of the war, showing that 
though on some points our Foreign Minister pathetically clings 
to what the Morning Post happily terms his “ obstinate inno- 
cence,” he has learnt “a thing or two” concerning the enemy. 
If the Foreign Office would read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the searching study of Boche mentality, published else- 
where, our chances of being “sold a pup” by Potsdam would 
diminish. Viscount Grey has a clearer idea now of what he was 
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“up against” in 1914 than he had at the time. He is less taken in by 
German talk of peace. But what sort of peace? Her statesmen 
said: “Germany must have guarantees against being attacked 
again. If this war had been forced on Germany that would be 
a logical statement. It is precisely because it was not forced 
on Germany, but forced by Germany on Europe that it is the 
Allies who must have guarantees against the future breach of 
the peace. In July 1914 no one thought of attacking Germany.” 
It was said that Russia was the first to mobilize, which was 
represented in Germany as the justification for her pose as injured 
innocent, but Russia only mobilized after Germany had rejected 
a conference, “and not till after the report appeared in Germany 
that she [Germany] had ordered mobilization, and that report 
had been telegraphed to Petrograd.” * It was, in fact, “the 
story of 1870 over again. The preparations for war, not merely 
the preparation of material, but other preparatory steps, were 
all advanced in Berlin a stage beyond that of any other country, 
and then, when the chosen moment came, a manceuvre made 
to provoke some other country to take a defensive step, and when 
that defensive step was taken, then to resent it with an ultimatum 
which made war inevitable.” The speaker added: “The same ° 
thing was the invasion of Belgium. Strategic railways had been 
made in Germany. The whole plan of campaign of the German 
Staff was to attack through Belgium. And now it is represented 
that they had to attack through Belgium because other people 
had planned to attack through Belgium. I should like nothing 
better than to see this statement, that the Russian mobilization 
was an aggressive and not a defensive measure, and that any 
other Power than Germany had trafficked in the neutrality of 
Belgium, and planned to attack through Belgium—TI should like 
to see these statements investigated before any independent and 
impartial tribunal.’ But where are such bodies to be found ? 
We should regret to take any case in which Great Britain was 
involved before any tribunal, in, say, Sweden, Spain, German 
Switzerland, portions of Holland, and almost any courts in the 
U.S.A. This is one of Viscount Grey’s invincible illusions, that 


* This forgotten fact is well brought out in Mr. F. W. Wile’s interesting first- 
hand account of the crisis in Berlin, which will be found in his very readable book, 
The Assault (Heinemann, 6s.). 
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somewhere or another exists an unimpeachable authority devoid 
of all national prejudice and only concerned to proclaim the 
truth. He forgets that human nature abounds everywhere, even 
if not especially among neutrals. 


Wuy did every effort to avoid war in 1914 fail? Viscount 
Grey explained : “ Because you cannot have peace without good- 
— will, and because in Berlin there was the will to 

war and not the will to peace.” Now the Crown 
Prince was deploring the loss of life in this war. It was because 
“we knew what the sufferings of war must be, because we knew 
how terrible a thing war let loose in Europe must be, that we 
tried to avoid it in 1914. Then was the time to be penetrated 
with a sense of all that war must mean.” It was because we 
had had this terrible experience “that we and our Allies are 
determined that the war shall not end till we can be assured 
that, at any rate, the generation which comes after us and our 
nations in the future shall not be subjected to such a terrible 
trial again.” Only the other day there had been a statement 
in the Press that some German officer had admitted that Germany 
had failed this time, “ but that in ten years’ time it was going 
to succeed.” The original plan, as his audience well knew, was 
a short and successful campaign. “It was all planned out in 
Berlin, and there was a time-table—so long to get to Paris, so 
long to defeat France, and so long afterwards to defeat Russia 
separately. And England? Oh, the plan was that England 
was to be kept out of the war, but if England did enter the war, 
it was not thought that the Expeditionary Force we had available 
would have been enough to upset the plan.” In other words, 
France and Russia were to be beaten, while England was isolated 
and disgraced. “ We must never forget as we go through this 
war that an offer was made to us to keep out of it. We were 
asked by the German Government to engage to remain neutral 
on certain conditions. We were asked to condone the violation 
of Belgian neutrality—because that is what the offer came to— 
though we were pledged by treaty to uphold it, and we were 
asked to give Germany a free hand to take whatever she liked 
of the French colonies.” He would also submit this issue to 
his imaginary impartial Tribunal. “ What would have been the 
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future of this country if the British Government for a moment 
accepted such an offer? We might have had an Army and a 
Navy ; there would have been no moral, no spirit, in the nation. 
We should have had the contempt of the whole world. Happily, 
tactics so gross as that do not succeed—and I need not recall 
what the reply of the British Government was, or what the 
spirit of the nation was at the opening of the war.” Nor need 
we recall the strenuous hours of Black Saturday (August 1, 1914), 
when it almost seemed as though the British Cabinet might falter 
in discharging a plain duty and in saving the national honour as 
well as the national existence. It is something that after two 
years the Foreign Minister should publicly acknowledge that 
an indefinite adherence to Wait and See would have involved 
us, to borrow a former phrase of his own, in “ death, disaster, and 
damnation.” 


WE are wisely reminded not to think of what Germany says 
to-day, but to remember her expectations at the outset. “ Then 

: we saw something of their real minds, and there 
Little Stomach |. » certain Professor Ostwald in Germany who 
unburdened himself, again to an American, I think, in August 
1914. He called himself a Pacifist, and this is what he described 
as their aims. Germany was to dictate peace to the rest of 
Europe, and the principle of the absolute sovereignty of the 
individual nation must be given up.” Viscount Grey exhorted 
his audience not to forget “that that was the spirit in which 
this war was begun ”’—an injunction scarcely needed, we may 
be sure, by one section, consisting as it did of the leading Allied 
diplomats in London, including the Ambassadors of France, 
Russia, Italy, and Japan, the Ministers of Belgium, Rumania, 
and Serbia, to say nothing of M. L. Raemaekers, the brilliant 
Dutch cartoonist, none of whom harbour any lingering illusions 
upon Pan-Germanism, or how to deal with it. We trust the 
same may equally be said of the Englishmen present, especially 
the speaker and his associates at the Foreign Office, Lord Robert 
Cecil and Lord Newton, as well as Lord Burnham, the most 
enthusiastic admirer of the Coalition in the Press. Does official 
England at last realize the Boche, and are they determined to 
put him on his back and keep him there, because on this point 
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unofficial England has hitherto entertained painful doubts. 
Ministers have spoken well, but they have seemed strangely half- 
hearted in almost every action, as if still inspired by the spirit of 
Lord Haldane, as though despite the accumulating horrors per- 
petrated by the enemy, especially on our unfortunate countrymen 
in their hands, there were yet some tenderness for the Boche, 
some restraining influence which prevents the employment of all 
legitimate weapons against a ruthless inhuman foe who almost 
every day employs some fresh and illegitimate weapon against 
us, and who from the All-Highest War Lord downwards vituperates 
us as the author of all evil and consigns us to the nethermost pit. 
Lord Grey and his coadjutors at the Foreign Office can have no 
shadow of doubt as to how Germany would treat London, sup- 
posing Hindenburg realized the aspirations of the German mob 
and camped outside Buckingham Palace. Hell would blush at 
the horrors that would ensue. Belgium and Serbia would be a 
joke to it. German savages have left no shadow of a pretext for 
doubt on this point. A people whose Government deliberately 
spreads the most horrible diseases among its enemies is beyond 
every limit that was ever conceived. We do not suggest that 
any civilized State should emulate the foul deeds of the Berlin 
Boche, but we do ask that Ministers should afford some evidence 
that they begin to understand him, as also the character of this 
life-and-death struggle. They give the impression of moving 
about in worlds unrealized, and of having little stomach for their 
gigantic task. 


THE moral of the nation has been splendid all through this dread 
ordeal. The moral of the Ministry strikes one as remaining at 
a. relatively low ebb. There is little initiative in 
Downing Street, less resource, no grit, zeal, en- 
thusiasm, foresight, courage, imagination, or deter- 
mination, though all these qualities are of the essence of war 
statesmanship. Ministers are sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
Liberal Imperialism. They are of the stuff whence stalemates and 
inconclusive peace arise. We have all the cards in our hands, but 
when we look at the Coalition we reluctantly ask whether we are 
governed by men who can or even wish to play them? Could 
there be anything more unspeakably despicable than British 
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diplomacy in many places, not because the local agents are in- 
competent—though some are inept—but because of the policy, or 
rather lack of policy. Is Viscount Grey proud of his share of the 
common task in Athens? Could there be anything more blind and 
hopeless than the management of our finances, which will rapidly 
scale down to a 10 per cent. basis if a McKenna is allowed a free 
hand? What can be said of Mr. Runciman’s handling of the 
shipping problem, of food, of everything else? Look at the 
treatment of German trade, the mysterious protection of German 
banks in our midst! What does it all mean? Sir Edward 
Carson’s committee can get no satisfaction. No wonder men 
whisper of some malign unseen hand. Were we a community 
of degenerates we might explain it all on the ground that we 
have the Government we deserve, but when we look on the 
Somme or the Ancre, at sea, or in the air, in the hospitals or 
wherever our imperishable manhood are, fighting, dying, enduring, 
suffering, we feel that the spacious days of great Elizabeth have 
returned—we are uplifted and rejoice at belonging to such a 
people. But when we turn to Downing Street we are bewildered 
and depressed. We can detect no affinity between the Fighting 


Men and the Talking Men, and we tremble lest the latter sacrifice 
all the former are gaining. The British Empire may have been 
slow, but it has nobly responded to the historic exhortation of 
King George to “ Wake up! ”’—only His Majesty’s Ministers remain 
asleep, or take refuge from action in ceaseless committees. 


ViscounT GREY speaks to-day as though he realized we are at 
war. But to how many of his colleagues has the great news 

filtered? What has the Foreign Office con- 
ng of the tributed to the war? The thought of any 

“negotiations”? in which it participated are a 
veritable nightmare to every thinking man. It is alleged by 
persons likely to know, and has been repeated in sympathetic 
newspapers, that the Foreign Minister has throughout steadily 
thrown his influence on the side of those who obstructed 
vigorous warfare, and that he succeeded in delaying vital 
expansions of our Army, while his attitude towards the 
Navy was disclosed in the suicidal Declaration of London, 
arbitrarily and wantonly promulgated in August 1914, though 
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not the law of the land, and ultimately withdrawn after injuring 
the Allied cause in a manner beyond all computation. In describ- 
ing the spirit in which the Allies were fighting, Viscount Grey 
applauds the Prime Minister’s declaration that “ we should fight 
until we had established the supremacy of right over force, the 
free development under equal conditions, and each in accordance 
with its own genius of all the States, great or small, which build 
up the family of civilized mankind.” It is simply beautiful. 
Parliamentarians can roll out such periods as easily as other men 
smoke cigarettes. We should have won the war, so to speak, 
“on our heads,” had it been decided by oratory. Into that 
struggle Viscount Grey pointed out we had poured “all our 
resources, all our wealth, all our material, all our labour, and 
now that we have had time we are putting all the best life- 
blood of the nation, shedding it on the Continent, side by side 
with our Allies in emulation with them, stimulated by the courage 
and self-sacrifice which they are showing in defence of their own 
countries, shedding it because we know our own cause and theirs 
is one, and that to the end and for the future we stand or fall 
together, that the separation of one from the other is the destruc- 
tion of the one separated, and not for its safety, and that for all 
of us unity is essential, not merely to victory, but to all our future 
life and success.” Upon this we are all agreed, and though it 
is a truism it cannot be repeated too often as insidious agents 
of the enemy, some doubtless paid and some unpaid, are always 
lying in wait to make mischief between the Allies, to suggest 
that one is not doing enough, that another is doing too much, 
that a third is too grasping, a fourth too futile. 


THE country is undoubtedly doing as much of “ its bit” as it is 
allowed to do, and is prepared to do anything sooner than succumb 
Our “Bits” °° William the Poisoner and his foul Disseminators 
of Disease. But is the Government “ doing its 
bit”? Ministers are highly indignant at a popular question 
usually answered in the negative. Viscount Grey pays a glowing 
tribute to our noble dead, whose end made their belongings 
“doubly proud of them, although it adds to the poignancy of 
grief and the sense of sorrow and loss, while they are succeeded 
by others, and yet by others, and will be as long as the effort 
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is required—a long procession from all our countries of men 
who die, but who do not fail because their life and the manner 
of their death is a glorious success.” This generation was 
spending itself that succeeding generations “may enjoy life 
and develop the national life free from this stifling oppression 
of the domination of Prussian militarism. For years before 
this war we were living in the deepening shadow of Prussian 
militarism, extending itself over the whole of Germany, then 
extending itself over the whole Continent. There must be no 
end to this war, no peace except a peace which is going to ensure 
that the nations of Europe live in the future free from the shadow 
and in the open light of freedom.” When asked how long the 
struggle would continue, the Foreign Minister’s answer is: 
“It is our determination, which the progress of the war but 
deepens, in common with our Allies, to continue the war till we 
have made it certain that the Allies in common shall have achieved 
the success which must, and ought to be, theirs, till they have 
secured the future peace of the whole continent of Europe, till 
they have made it clear that all the sacrifices we have made 
shall not have been in vain.” Sir William Robertson, the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, who enjoys in a peculiar degree 
the confidence of the Army and the nation, and whose capacity 
is writ large across the events of the past year, which mark the 
turn of the tide, wisely warns us that we are only in the middle 
of the war, and that immense efforts will be required before we 
can even think of the end. Even Parliamentarians admit that 
history is no longer being made by speeches, but by blood and 
iron—by the General Staffs of the Allied Armies and the heroes 
of the stricken field, ashore, afloat, aloft, and possibly under the 
water. 


WE are relieved to hear that the dead are not to be allowed to 
die in vain, which implies two things, namely, that there can 

be no “armistice” engineered by International 
Jews and acquiesced in followed 
by a cowardly and inept peace, alias a truce. It equally implies 
that our great Armies in the field shall be maintained at their 
maximum strength and expanded as may be necessary by an 
adequate and unremitting supply of trained men ready as required, 
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and by unlimited guns and munitions, which are the foundation 
of victory and the great economizers of life. Such preparations 
demand a degree of foresight, vigilance, and organizing genius 
not lacking among our people if only we could get the right 
men into the right places and eject all square men from round 
holes. Unfortunately the square men succeeded in peace-time 
in becoming “ top-dog,” and have remained so in war. Our 
“War Councils” are swamped by civilians, of whom the more 
modest avowedly know nothing of the business in hand, while 
the more conceited are not even conscious of their incapacity. 
Their superior powers of exposition, of making white appear 
black and black white, and both grey at need, must make it 
extremely difficult for inarticulate soldiers and equally unpractised 
sailors—who thoroughly understand their proper job, but are 
inferior in argument to trained debaters—from getting a serious 
hearing. Was it not Napoleon, who probably knew more about 
war than any of our five civilian War Lords, who declared that 
“War Councils never fight.” Ours, we may be sure, like the 
Cabinet, prefers discussion to decision. It was one of themselves 
who christened H.M.G. the “ Too Lates ”’—they lose themselves 
in a forest of verbiage which no “ tanks” can penetrate. They 
are now wasting golden hours that can never be recalled, upon 
which depend the fate of the British Empire and of European 
civilization, in trying to make up their minds, to tackle the 
crucial problem of man power. Now is the time for the extra 
special effort vital for a decision within a reasonable time, other- 
wise the war may drag on into the Twenties. The Great 
Improvisation which, despite all detractors, will be imperishably 
associated with the name of Lord Kitchener, has, following 
in the footsteps of our splendid little Regular Army, and 
trained under its auspices, “made good” on the Somme and 
the Ancre in a manner to astonish even those who had most 
faith in our race. On all hands one hears the same account. 
Our “stupid soldiers” have created a mighty and marvellous 
organization which is gradually being fashioned into one of the 
most. formidable fighting machines the world has ever seen. 
Expert Allies and bitter enemies have equally born tribute to 
its efficiency and its prowess—the former ungrudgingly, generously, 
joyously—the latter all the more convincingly because reluctant — 
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and sullen—and to the great work of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Douglas Haig, in whom all ranks feel unbounded confidence, 
which is shared by every one in authority at home and to which 
the King recently gave gratifying expression, as the personification 
of efficiency and success. 


Our Armies in France have never looked back since that fateful 
July 1 when the Anglo-French offensive opened on both sides 
of the Somme, and has steadily, surely, inexorably, 
progressed ever since, despite desperate counter- 
attacks and fearful concentrations of artillery, 
eating its way into the German army, carrying impossible positions 
and making large captures of prisoners at progressively diminishing 
cost, dislocating the enemy’s strategy, sapping his moral, causing 
hysterics to the Hohenzollerns, and planting the seed of the 
fear of God in the German Empire which will ultimately fructify 
into catastrophe. Always provided that now that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s forces, side by side with those of General Foch, have 
laboriously climbed over the ridge, carrying the apparently 
impregnable fortresses of Combles and Thiepval, which enable 
the Allies to extend our previously cramped front and to command 
the open country beyond Bapaume and Peronne—there is no 
relaxation of our pressure now that for the first time in the war, 
as the result of untold efforts which will live for all time as the 
historic Battle of the Somme, we may really feel the enemy to 
be on the down-grade, if only judging by the childish and frenzied 
displays of temper in responsible circles in Berlin. Ultimate 
success is clearly within our grasp provided we at the Back 
deserve it, and take all the measures necessary to ensure it, even 
though these involve infinitely greater interference with the 
individual than has hitherto been contemplated by a laissez-faire 
Government. We must win the war, though to do so demands 
infinitely more drastic organization of Imperial resources than 
at present. The Army is all right provided it be properly supplied 
and the Higher Command protected against disgruntled politicians 
with axes to grind and jealous professional rivals. The Navy 
is all right, though the Admiralty is believed to need an infusion 
of sailors with sea experience during this war—not, as some 
newspapers suggest, fossilized admirals who have been on the 


Needs of Army 
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mud since the beginning of the century and to whom modern 
naval developments are so much Greek. We all hesitate to 
make suggestions for the improvement of the Admiralty where 
Mr. Balfour has brought administrative peace, which was a 
necessary condition to the successful conduct of war, for fear 
of encouraging certain intriguers who hope to capture the 
Admiralty in the mistaken belief that they possess strategic 
genius of a high order. They are equally ready to run the 
Army, or indeed any Department sufficiently foolish to entrust 
itself to them. They have had several snubs of late, and we 
trust that Mr. Balfour will complete their discomfiture by 
strengthening his Board as we have ventured to suggest. New 
naval problems confront us which call for some fresh minds on a 
Board admirable in so many ways. The Grand Fleet, under 
Sir John Jellicoe, is hors concours. After two anxious, arduous, 
victorious years, during which the mightiest Fleet except ours 
has been confined to a canal apart from furtive and fugitive 
appearances, involving a strain at which we cannot even dimly 
guess, the reputation of our great Admiral and the incomparable 
officers and men in his command stands higher than ever. The 
nation is beginning to realize what the great silent Navy signifies 
to the British Empire and to Europe. Though necessarily out 
of sight it is never out of mind. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is among 
the very few in being able to express what everybody feels 
towards those who enable us to exist. 


Tue Army has become the nation because the nation became 
the Army, and all we need ask here is .nat the politicians shall 
Wanted— stand aside and leave it to the management of 
Mr. Hughes its two capable Chiefs, Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig, neither of whom can be dis- 
counted as “ political Generals,” as no one knows what their 
opinions may be, if they have any, on matters outside their ken. 
But true national service means something more than partial 
haphazard Compulsion, eaten up with exemptions of which one 
way and another there are said to be three and a half millions 
of military age in the United Kingdom—swollen of course by 
that crowning scandal the exclusion of Ireland and the threatened 
“petering out” of the Irish regiments. Nor does it mean 
VOL. LXVII 21 
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enlisting the unfit for “General Service” so that the fit may 
be kept at women’s work at the sweet wills of fanciful Tribunals. 
“ Crocks”’ are useless on the Ancre or the Somme. Only the 
able-bodied are equal to the ordeal, and it is not fair on those 
who are engaged upon the terrible task of beating the Boche— 
let us not underrate it—that equally fit compatriots in the prime 
of life should stay at home who would contribute more towards 
victory by joining the Army than by what they are now doing. 
That is the sole test. The whole duty of the Government is to 
organize everybody for victory, men, women, and children, as 
was done in Germany two years ago, though we have not yet 
begun to think about it. As Sir William Robertson has told us: 
“There must be no slackening off. On the contrary, there must 
be a great tightening up. We have adopted the principle of 
National Service in theory. We must see to it that we put that 
principle into practice. We have done a lot, and I think we 
can do more. We want men, more men. We want them now, 
and in due course we shall want all men who can be spared.” 
He rightly eschewed politics, adding: “I am entitled to say that 
we are not justified in expecting to win this war unless the services 
of every man and woman in this country are utilized to the 
fullest possible extent. A full day’s work is demanded from 
every man and woman, old and young—on the farm, in the factory, 
wherever you like—in order to liberate as many men as possible 
to go out and support those gallant fellows at the Front.” But 
the same question always recurs, shall we worthily play our 
part until we have statesmen of somewhat sterner stuff than 
the present Coalition. It is for this reason that many of us have 
in season and out of season pressed for the return of Mr. Hughes, 
the Australian Prime Minister, who showed when he was over 
here, by everything he said and did, that he had a real grip of 
the situation and understood the problem of beating the Boche 
in war and peace, which is essentially one. Mr. Austin Harrison, the 
Editor of the English Review (17 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.), is promoting a memorial demanding that Mr. Hughes be 
invited to sit on the War Council during the war, which has 
already been influentially signed, and to which we would beg our 
readers to attach their names, which the Editor of the National 
Review (43 Duke Street, St. James’s, 8.W.) will gladly forward. 
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All the great Dominions should be represented on the War Council. 
If we get Mr. Hughes we shall get the others. 


From the moment that Lord Haldane, who deems it necessary 
to keep his unwelcome person before the public, described the 
“The End” entry of Rumania mtn the war on the side of the 
Allies as signalizing “ The End,” we have felt con- 
siderable anxiety as to the course of events in South-Eastern 
Europe. Had this egregious personage succeeded in forming one 
intelligent anticipation throughout a prolonged public career 
we might have felt encouraged by his assurance. One recalls a 
painful procession of utterances from the same lips which would 
make a more modest man for ever hold his peace on international 
affairs : 

He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational 
persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than some people 
among us supposed. (London, November 24, 1913.) 

Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, 
but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than 
ever there was before. No one wanted war. (Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 

I am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 


afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German universities and 
schools. (Hartley University College, Highfield, June 20, 1914.) 


To this list of “ classics” General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien has 
recently contributed another, which if not “a Haldane” must 
have been perpetrated by some colleague and pupil of the ex-Lord 
Chancellor, as it bears the hall-mark of his wisdom. In speaking 
at the Islington Central Library (October 7) the General said : 


A rather interesting incident happened—I am not quite sure whether it was in 1910 
or 1911—when I was Commander-in-Chief at Aldershot. I was talking to a Cabinet 
Minister, and was trying to get him to exercise his influence to get better equipment, 
especially in machine guns, for the Army. This Minister said to me: “ Oh, general, 
you are afraid of the Germans ?” I said, “To tell you the truth, Mr. So-and-so, I am 
afraid of no country against which we may be pitted unless you do not equip us properly.” 
His reply was : 

“T know perfectly well you have got the Germans at the back of your mind. 

Believe me, I know the Germans intimately, and the first time they are engaged in 

war you will witness the greatest example of cowardice the world has ever seen.” 


SINCE we were egregiously advised to regard Rumania’s action as 
opening the chapter marked “The End,” all eyes have been 


A Mis- anxiously turned in her direction, as she has 
jae become the immediate objective of the Central 

Empires, the magnet that attracts any surplus 
troops that Hindenburg can spare from the “ annihilation” of 
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France, the “invasion” of England, the “ pulverization” of 
Russia, the “ punishment ” of Italy, and it must be admitted 
that by the end of October a situation has developed arousing 
anxiety in Allied capitals. It had been expected by pro- 
fessional optimists, of whom Bukarest evidently had her fair 
share, that it would be possible by a rapid offensive for the 
main Rumanian Field Army to join hands with the Russians 
under General Letchitsky in an advance through Transylvania 
where positions could be secured this autumn preparatory to a 
victorious campaign next spring, of which the occupation of 
Budapest would be the feature. Such bold strategy necessarily 
presupposed security on the remainder of Rumania’s excessive 
and exposed frontiers, and there is reason to believe that there 
was some miscalculation by those who had succeeded in persuad- 
ing themselves that, although at war with the Dual Monarchy 
and conceivably with Germany, their country would remain at 
peace with Bulgaria. A glance at the map discloses the favourable 
position of our Ally on that hypothesis, and explains the opening 
operations which occasioned surprise elsewhere. We have no 
means of knowing how Bukarest came to acquire this illusion. 
To distant outsiders it seemed inevitable that Bulgaria would 
seek the first opportunity of avenging the Treaty of Bukarest and 
of securing the Dobrudja. However, it is not for Englishmen to 
criticize Rumania because our diplomacy made a similar blunder 
last autumn, when it was pronounced “unthinkable” that 
saintly Bulgaria should join forces with the unspeakable Turk 
to destroy a kindred Christian State, while another section of the 
“ All will be right on the night ” school averred that on the first 
appearance of the Russian uniform every Bulgarian soldier would 
throw down his arms. 


Rumanta’s adherence to the cause of civilization, to which she 
contributes a powerful army of fine traditions under capable 
direction, is so welcome and valuable that we cannot 
afford to allow reflections on the Rumanian General 
Staff for misjudging a situation beyond its control. 
Our new Ally is not a military but a civil Government, and any 
error that may have been made was political. The General Staff 
made skilful dispositions for an immediate advance into Tran- 


“Enough of 
this foolery ” 
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sylvania, on which the politicians were enthusiastic because the 
Rumanian Army would find itself to a large extent among a 
Rumanian population—and the dream of a Greater Rumania would 
be in a fair way to be realized. This movement was executed with 
efficiency and dispatch. Such strategy, otherwise inexplicable, 
could only have been inspired by the delusion that nothing was to 
be feared from Bulgaria, and with Bulgaria neutral, Rumania was, 
so to speak, ‘“‘on velvet.’’ It will be remembered that at the 
moment of her declaration of war upon Austria-Hungary, which 
produced furious outbursts in Vienna and Berlin, there were 
persistent rumours, whether well-founded or invented we are 
unable to say, that the Germans were seriously concerned as to 
the attitude of Bulgaria. The statesmen of Bukarest may have 
had reasons unknown to us for their diagnosis even though it 
proved erroneous, or they may, like others, have been hocused 
by the crafty fox of Sofia. The fact remains that no sooner 
was Rumania committed to her Western campaign, leaving 
weak forces stranded across the Danube, than Bulgaria placed 
herself at the disposal of the Germans, while General Mackensen 
secretly collected a considerable if scratch force, and at the 
right moment the Bulgars threw off the mask, and Mackensen 
proceeded to mop up various Rumanian forces from Tutrakan 
to Silistria, after which he made a rapid advance in the 
Dobrudja with the evident object of intimidating Rumanian 
strategy. It may be that one factor in the Bukarest calculations , 
for which her greater Allies would bear no small measure of 
responsibility, was the belief that Greece would necessarily 
follow her example, as the Entente would now presumably tell 
King Constantine, “ Enough of this foolery.” Also there had 
been big talk throughout the year as to what the Salonika army, 
ostentatiously strengthened by substantial Russian and Italian 
forces, could do if it would whenever it chose to move. Now 
was presumably the moment for General Sarrail to strike, and 
with such a menace in her rear it would be impossible for Bulgaria, 
however ill-disposed, to co-operate in a serious move against 
Rumania. We can now see that the wisest course -might have 
been a combined attack on Bulgaria if General Sarrail was in a 
position to attack. 
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To a capable German general—of whom, fortunately, the Father- 
land does not contain too many—offence is the best, and indeed 

the only serious defence. By the middle of 
nate September Mackensen’s mixed lot of Bulgars and 

Turks, with probably a few Austrians, and stiffened 
by a certain number of war-worn German veterans, was moving 
through the Dobrudja towards the Cernavoda-Constanza Railway. 
After several days’ heavy fighting with considerable Russo- 
Rumanian forces, he fell back upon a prepared position some 
miles to the south, which enabled case-hardened optimists to 
assert “the hopes of Germany founded on her diversion in the 
Dobrudja seem to have evaporated already” (Spectator, Sep- 
tember 30). But before another month had passed, and despite 
General Sarrail’s activity in various engagements—journalistically 
described as “ victories,” though they were probably more in the 
nature of reconnaissances in foree—Mackensen having had time 
to get up his big guns resumed the offensive, and at the time of 
writing he has succeeded in taking possession of Constanza, the 
principal Black Sea port of Rumania—an incident that no man 
of sense can pretend to regard as other than disquieting. It 
seems remarkable that Mackensen should have been able to 
achieve so much in so short a time if two-thirds of the Bulgarian 
army, aS we were given to understand, were held up by General 
Sarrail’s polyglot forces. It may be, however, that General Sarrail 
remains hopelessly handicapped by the incalculable vagaries of 
Greece, which prevent the Commander-in-Chief from concentrating 
exclusively on the military problem. Now that her wretched 
Sovereign has shown himself to be, not a Greek, but a German, 
no dynastic influences, however illustrious, should prevent the 
_ Entente from sending him about his business and installing his 
brother in his stead, unless it be wiser to establish a republic 
under the presidency of M. Venizelos. There could be no worse 
king than Constantine for other kings to solidarize themselves with. 


WE owe it to our valiant and loyal Rumanian Ally and to that 
large proportion of Greeks entitled to these epithets, who in most 
adverse circumstances are withstanding German 
Gio bullying and German blandishments, to demonstrate 

that we will stand no more nonsense from the 
brother-in-law of Wilhelm II. Never has there been such a 
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ghastly display of diplomacy as that of the Entente in Athens. 
The Greek Court would appear to be, not merely a German agency, 
but likewise the centre of German espionage in the Balkans. We 
may be sure that valuable information has gone from the Athenian 
Court to the enemy, which has materially facilitated the campaign 
against Rumania by enabling the Germans to know, not only 
what General Sarrail’s army was doing, but what it was likely 
or was hoping to do. The operations in the Dobrudja are not, 
however, our chief solicitude, because we are told by quidnuncs 
that they are more in the nature of a threat, as Mackensen is not 
in a position to strike at any Rumanian vital, which would 
necessitate his crossing the Danube. We are incompetent in 
military matters, but in any event the threat seems to have 
been successful, all the more as Germany has somehow 
managed to scrape together another large army, under the 
command of General Falkenhayn, late Chief of the Great 
General Staff, who paid the penalty of the Crown Prince’s six 
months’ failure at Verdun by “ retiring” to make way for the 
national idol, Hindenburg. Falkenhayn, who is a prime Court 
favourite, is now being afforded an opportunity of retrieving 
his laurels, such as is practically unknown in the German 
army in war, by a campaign against Rumania via Transylvania. 
Maximilian Harden has denounced him as “‘ a gambler ”’ in the field 
as at the card-table. As the reader is only too well aware, we have 
resisted the suggestion, however authoritative or positive, that the 
enemy is at the end of his tether, especially as regards man 
power, which has been a veritable obsession with certain amateur 
and some professional strategists almost from the beginning of 
the war. So far these experts have consistently misled every 
one who has listened to them, as we should be only too 
delighted to do whenever facts cease to refute their theories. 
Up to date the German army—which has obviously made 
stupendous blunders without which it might have won the 
war—has never lacked troops for any offensive which the 
General Staff thought worth while. Foolish figures have 
been circulated to prove that the initiative had permanently 
passed from the enemy and that henceforward the Allies would 
dictate the strategy. Pundits scoffed at the suggestion that she 
could undertake a fresh offensive on a new Front this autumn 
unless there was an heroic shortening of the line in the West, 
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which was pronounced to account for Hindenburg’s appoint- 
ment. He could do without endangering the dynasty what no 
one else could. 


Wirs their arithmetic we cannot argue, but it is self-evident that 
our optimists were wrong again, because here we have Mackensen 
“gallivanting about” the Dobrudja with one 
army which cannot be small and has _ been 
sufficient for its purpose, while Falkenhayn commands another 
of fourteen or fifteen divisions. Any of us who had so much 
as hinted at the possibility of an enemy offensive on the 
Danubian Front would have been consigned to Colney Hatch. 
“ How is it possible,” we should have been asked, “ as the Boches 
have lost at least a million men at Verdun and on the Somme, to 
say nothing of further losses on the Eastern Front which can 
scarcely be less than 250,000, while Austro-Hungarian armies 
have been severely strafed by the Italians and engulfed by 
Brusiloff to the tune of at least 500,000 2 She has no reserves to 
draw on until a fresh contingent is ready. She cannot move a 
man from the West. How then can she invade Rumania? We 
shall never see another German offensive.” This was “common 
knowledge” only the other day. Nevertheless there is Falken- 
hayn as large as life, and according to the Times’ military corre- 
spondent (Zvmes, October 24)—who has been infinitely more 
reliable throughout the war than any of his critics, having 
resolutely rejected their postulates— 


The heroic efforts of the Allies on the principal fronts have not prevented the enemy 
from assembling an accountable army for the attack on Rumania, though they have, 
no doubt, limited the enemy’s power to do harm. 


Whence has this new force arisen ? 


It is to the expansion of the German field armies that we must in a large measure 
attribute this result. The German infantry, on the whole, have not been increased, 
but the new system of reducing the number of battalions in each division, and of creating 
new divisions with the balance withdrawn, has apparently placed at Hindenburg’s 
disposal the new forces needed to make good the Austrian defeats, and to create the 
entirely new Army under Falkenhayn which is striving to penetrate the mountains 
between Hungary and Rumania and to advance on Bukarest. 


At present it is uncertain how far this reorganization has pro- 
ceeded, but there are indications that “from twenty to thirty 
new German divisions may be made or are in the making, which 
will at least balance the new divisions which Rumania’s entry into 
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the war brought to us.” The infantry for this new force “is 
ready made,” while the guns can presumably be found partly 
from captures, “but the artillery personnel, the machine-gun 
detachments, and all the services of each division, must be 
obtained by fresh drafts upon the German reserves or young 
contingents.” Such an effort might involve the employment of 
200,000 to 250,000 of these, “ and the appearance in the field of 
such additional field troops will only appear improbable to those 
who have, from the first, underrated the resources of our principle 
enemy.” 


Ir General Falkenhayn has fourteen divisions already in Transyl- 
vania, the Times’ military correspondent calculates that, in view 
Fourteen of Rumania’s strength and reported heavy rein- 
Divisions forcements from Russia, “ Hindenburg will not be 
content to strike without fresh additions to this army.” These 
can scarcely come from the West, where Germany is steadily 
losing ground, but now that winter is settling down on the Russian 
and Italian Fxonts it may be possible to strengthen Falkenhayn 
from them, though we may expect to hear disclaimers, as it is 
naturally a point of honour with every Ally to pin down as many 
troops as possible so as to prevent their being employed against 
another. These new armies are something of a mystery, though 
there has probably been more combing out than we know of on 
all German Fronts, and it would be a positive economy to weaken 
the northern portion of his Eastern Front, whence undoubtedly 
troops have been sent southward. It is thought that the moun- 
tains which protect Rumania on the West are passable until 
December, and Falkenhayn is evidently making strenuous efforts 
to secure the necessary passes so that his general advance may 
set in when he has all his troops. According to this writer the 
old idea that the proper defensive policy was to wait until the 
enemy debouched on one’s own side of a mountain range is less 


sound than it was. 


If we give away the pass and the high ground the enemy gets his guns up, and then 
his greater facilities for observation and the long range of modern guns give him such an 
advantage that he becomes difficult to oust; while he may often be able, with his 
numerous columns, to act against the flanks of the defenders of some particular sector. 
Infantry and pack artillery can practically go anywhere, and there exist many troops 
in the Austro-German armies equipped for mountain warfare, notably the Alpine Corps, 
which was raised in Bavaria and exercised in the Trentino before it went East. 
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The position is somewhat obscure, though it is alleged that the 
Russo-Rumanian forces already in Rumania are sufficiently strong to 
arrest Falkenhayn’s advance unless his army is greatly underrated. 
The reports of the fighting in which the Rumanians have taken part 
during the past six weeks give the best impression of their 
moral, while the Higher Command is believed to be in capable 
hands. The Rumanians also have the benefit of the best 
Russian advice and there is no abler soldier in Europe than 
General Alexeieff, while a French military mission has reached 
Bukarest, at the head of which is General Berthelot, which will 
be as valuable as it is welcome. The Allies will vigorously 
co-operate by applying the maximum pressure in every other 
theatre of war, while Russia besides this indirect assistance is 
in direct contact with Rumania. 


THERE is also this to be said, that although the combined opera- 
tions of Falkenhayn in Transylvania and Mackensen in the 
7 Dobrudja may be “according to Cocker,” it 
— strikes laymen as “ a tremendous come-down ”’ for 
the Mailed Fist to be obliged to concentrate all his 

strategical genius and to sacrifice every other campaign for the 
purpose of “ strafing” Rumania. Once more German temper 
would seem to have got the better of German statesmanship as 
on previous occasions and always to the detriment of the Father- 
land. The Prussian Hohenzollerns are doubtless burning to 
punish the Hohenzollerns of Bukarest for their “ treachery ” in 
coming in against Germany. In a sense, therefore, this Rumanian 
campaign must be regarded as a confession of failure on the part 
of the General Staff. It was not for this that Europe was plunged 
into Armageddon two years ago. It is interpreted abroad as 
evidence that the omniscient Hindenburg has come to the con- 
clusion that it is no longer possible for the German army to 
smash any of its major enemies, either France, Russia, England, 
or Italy. Therefore the only hope of escaping or postponing 
disaster is for this mighty military Power, which has thought of 
nothing but war for two generations and has devoted its entire 
energies to preparation, to abandon every effort at a decision 
and collect booty. Germany clearly cannot win this war in this 
way, but only by eliminating some Great Power. This “ dazzling 
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diversion ” affords a curious commentary on the hurricane of hatred 
of England now sweeping over Germany with its network of com- 
mittees for our “ swift conquest.” On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the position of Rumania’s Allies would be grievously 
compromised in a moral, if not in a military, sense if disaster befell 
this heroic little nation and it became an accepted fact that they 
were unable to save any smaller Power which had the pluck to 
throw in her lot with them, upon whom accordingly the furor 
Teutonicus descended. Happily there is no risk of Rumania 
being left in the lurch, nor need we despair of a serious and 
even critical situation. 


In war even more than in peace it is necessary to look all the 
facts in the face and see things as they are. If the Coalition 
Cabinet is no wiser than the Coalition Press, 
Heaven help our country. The Times’ military 
correspondent, as quoted on a previous page, gives 
his reasons for taking the German menace to Rumania seriously, 
only to provoke this sneer from the Westminster Gazette: “ None 
of the ingenious devices described to-day by the Times’ military 
correspondent for creating new divisions out of old ones can avert 
the results of a drain upon forces which do not increase and must 
diminish. Successful or unsuccessful as it may be for the time 
being, the Rumanian campaign is a net increase to the liabilities 
of the Central Powers at a time when they can least afford to 
bear it.” (Westminster Gazette, October 24.) As against the 
“pessimism ” of the Times’ military correspondent we set the 
original optimism of “ the military correspondent ” in the West- 
minster Gazette (October 7), who thus discounted impending events 
under the suggestive title, “The Threat of Invasion and the 
Facts,” “‘ Enemy moves defensive ” : 


“Westminster ” 
as Prophet 


It has always been doubtful if the intention so readily, and of late so repeatedly, 
credited to the enemy of invading Roumania was ever really entertained at Berlin. 
Clearly it has been to Germany’s interest to foster that impression. But the more the 
idea is considered the more impracticable under existing conditions it is seen to be. 
Both the size of the force needed for such an enterprise and the geographical difficulties 
tule it out. 

There are a good many people who appear still to assume that the enemy can put 
into the field at any point he may choose an army of almost indefinite magnitude. And 
for this class of imagination geographical difficulties do not exist—except for us. With 
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them, too, the complicated business of moving masses of troops, with their artillery and 
the thousand and one details of equipment, hardly exists—except for us. 

But there are two things of which at least we may be certain. The first is that these 
phantasies are not shared at the German Headquarters, and the second that the time 
for other than strictly practicable enterprises has gone by. Nor is there the slightest 
value in any discussion as to whether the Dobroudja or Transylvania should be con- 
sidered the main theatre of Roumanian operations if the discussion starts by ignoring 
events in the West and in Russia. Advice tendered to the Allied Higher Commands 
from outside is superfluous in any event. It is doubly useless when it forgets the unity 
of the war. 

From the movements both in Transylvania and south of the Danube one fact, at 
any rate, is beginning to standout. That fact is that the enemy operations are defensive. 
The attempt to seize Czerna Voda was given by alarmists the pendant of an intention 
to cross the Danube at that point, as though the crossing by a bridge eleven miles in 
length were easy, and even a strong hostile force on the opposite bank of no account. 
As a crossing for either side would be out of the question if the other side held the opposite 
bank, the primary intention, and very likely the sole intention, pending developments, 
of Mackensen’s attempt against Czerna Voda was to make the passage out of the question 
for the Roumanians and Russians. He failed to bring the stroke off, and that is by far 
the most important event that has happened so far in this theatre of hostilities. . . . It 
was always quite certain that the enemy would cast the chief weight of his defensive 
against the Roumanians in Transylvania, as soon as he could recover from the surprise. 
That field of hostilities is much nearer his bases of supply, is served by his strategical 
railways, is politically of consequence, and includes coal mines which are indispensable 
to him. His immediate object there is to push the Roumanians back to their own 
frontier. It should be noted, however, that the retirements on the part of the Rou- 
manian left are coincident with a continued advance on the part of the Roumanian right, 
and with a Roumanian advance from Orsova. Falkenhayn is threatened from both 
flanks. What he may do remains to be seen, but his position is not an easy one. In 
any case the notion that his objective is Bucharest is fanciful. 


Tue Allies have made and are making strenuous efforts to relieve 
the rapidly growing pressure on Rumania by severe and even 


brilliant counter-strokes in other theatres of war, by 
which the Central Empires are not merely harassed 
but suffer substantial losses which they can ill 
afford. Of the direct aid reaching her we naturally know nothing, 
nor should we be able to discuss it were we better informed, nor is 
it safe to express any opinion on the fluctuating military situation 
produced by two menacing German armies. Falkenhayn’s move- 
ments have admittedly been quicker than any one anticipated, and 
at the moment of going to press he seems to be pushing through 
the vital passes, while Mackensen is now virtually master of the 
Dobrudja, including the whole line of railway, Cernavoda- 
Constanza, and commands the great bridge over the Danube at 
the former place—thanks to his big guns. Whether the strategy 
of counter-irritant can be developed sufficiently to save Rumania 
from invasion is somewhat doubtful, as it would require a veritable 
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disaster to German arms before the Boche relaxed his hot pursuit 
of the food and oil with which that country teems. Germany has 
also succeeded in strengthening the forces confronting General 
Brusiloff, who has been hung up, despite heavy and persistent 
fighting in Volhynia and Galicia. Neither Kovel nor Halicz have 
fallen, owing, it is alleged, to the flow of veterans from Verdun. 
Nor have General Sarrail’s operations over a wide area so far 
disturbed Bulgaria to the extent expected. On the other hand, 
the Italians have dealt shrewd blows in the Corso district, near 
Gorizia and in the Trentino, the Austrians losing many thousand 
prisoners. But the West remains, as always, the decisive point. 
That which was Germany’s strongest and seemingly invulnerable 
position has become a source of keen anxiety. It is the only spot 
in Europe where any considerable number of Boches can be 
eliminated. It would be an exaggeration to say that only the 
Boche counts because he is skilful in exploiting his confederates, 
but one Boche is probably worth two Hungarians, three Bulgars, 
three Turks, five Austrians—apart from the flower of the Austrian 
army which faces Italy. The Boche remains, as always, the pivot 
of the plot. His downfall would involve the downfall of all the 
etceteras, but their downfall would not necessarily involve his. 
That Sir Douglas Haig and General Joffre realize this central and 
dominant fact is clear from current events. Could they inflict 
a decisive defeat on their tough enemy there would be a complete 
transformation scene in every theatre of war. Therefore the 
British Push continues through this stricken country, whenever 
the elements afford usa chance. With the complete mastery of the 
air gained by our gallant youth, the admirable handling of our 
artillery and the moral of our indomitable infantry, containing 
men with but a few weeks’ training, we clearly hold the upper hand, 
taking one field fortress after another. The German Emperor’s cri 
de ceur is convincing. Every week sees fresh success on the Ancre, 
which our map will enable the reader to follow, while the French 
have followed up their notable operations on the Somme by 
a really brilliant coup at Verdun, when they retook Fort 
Douaumont, with a heavy bag of prisoners and inflicted a blow 
which nothing can discount. Without being over-optimistic we 
may be really hopeful about the West, and upon the West the East 
depends, far more than the West upon the East, though if there 
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has been any serious thinning of the line on which experts are 
uncertain, Falkenhayn’s “ gamble ”’ is contributing to the reverses 
the Franco-British armies are inflicting before Bukarest is in real 
danger. A disaster need not be dramatic. 


WE have no means of knowing whether the assassination of the 
Austrian Premier, Count Stiirgkh (October 21) by Dr. Friedrich 
Another Adler, a Jew and Secretary of the German Social 
Austrian Democratic Party in Vienna, son of the Reichsrath 
Assassination Deputy Dr. Victor Adler, is an important political 
event or not. The Central Empires have been singularly suc- 
cessful in secreting themselves from the rest of the world, though 
Mr. Curtin has cleverly penetrated the veil and assists readers 
of the Times and Daily Mail to understand why it is so tightly 
drawn. Nor can we tell whether what we are encouraged to regard 
as an eccentric protest against absolutism is inspired by one or other 
form of patriotism, however misguided, or whether it is another of 
the series of sinister tragedies of which all Germany’s dupes have 
been the scene from 1914 onwards, beginning with the hideous drama 
of Sarajevo when the heir apparent of the Hapsburgs wag foully 
murdered and the way opened for Hohenzollern ambitions at the 
expense of the Dual Monarchy as of everybody else. Subsequently 
there was the equally mysterious murder of the harmless Turkish 
heir apparent, who had no enemies in the world except Enver 
Pasha and the Potsdam gang in Constantinople, nor should 
we forget that a Bulgarian Chief of the Staff, who was 
regarded as a formidable obstacle to German ambitions, also 
disappeared at the psychological moment. Now Count Stiirgkh 
has perished and we shall probably see a strengthening of the 
Hohenzollern grip on the helpless Hapsburgs. Note that the 
murderer was a German Jew and a German Socialist, and that 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is hand-in-glove with all German 
Jews and most German Socialists. We would strongly advise 
our readers to suspend their judgment on this startling event 
until we have more reliable information, and to reject the conven- 
tional theories with which we are likely to be flooded by jour- 
nalistic know-alls. Count Stiirgkh may have been “done in” 
for obstructing Pan-Germanism, and Adler selected for obvious 
reasons as his executioner. 
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THE portentous Battle of the Tweedles is approaching its appointed 
end. A few days after these pages reach the reader he will know 

whether Tweedledee Wilson or Tweedledum Hughes 
The Tweedles |i occupy the White House during the next four 
fateful years, i.e. whether the United States remains under 
Democratic auspices or the Republicans are given a turn. Note 
that the competing policies and the competing candidates are 
indistinguishable, except that the one represents the Ins who 
wish to remain where they are, while the other represents the 
Outs who seek to take their place. It is on this issue that myriads 
of American citizens are locked in deadly embrace. Never was 
there more conclusive evidence of the wisdom of the sage who 
defined Party Government as “the madness of many for the 
gain of a few” than in these recurring electoral orgies. One 
actually hears of sane men abandoning their business in Europe, 
deserting their families, braving submarines and racing across the 
Atlantic at immense inconvenience to themselves and at no 
inconsiderable cost to vote for Wilson or Hughes, though not one 
can explain the difference between the champions, or the issues 
supposed to divide America. However, it is not for Englishmen 
to ridicule any manifestation of Party Insanity, as we invented 
it and suffer equally from it with the Americans. Has not Mr. 
Asquith proudly proclaimed it as our one unchanging creed 
which can neither be affected by wars nor rumours of wars? In 
the bad old past many of us persuaded ourselves that the fate of 
the world depended on our voting for Unionist Tweedledums 
against Radical Tweedledees; and now that a Party Truce has 
enabled all good Tweedles to suspend their sham fight, they 
realize, and we can see for ourselves, that there is no essential 
difference between Front Benchers, and consequently no reason 
they should ever separate. What a pity they did not coalesce 
earlier. We should all have been spared a great deal. On the 
momentous issues that make history, that create and destroy 
Empires, British Tweedles who describe themselves as “ respon- 
sible statesmen ” and American Tweedles who pronounce them- 
selves to be “ practical politicians” are of little more use than 
“the sparrows that twitter in the tumult of the storm.” Britons 
and Americans are in the same boat and should be able to mutually 
sympathize over the mighty sham from which both suffer. How 
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Presidents and Prime Ministers must laugh to themselves at the 
millions of fools who take them seriously ! 


WE have no idea whether President Wilson will poll more votes 
than his Republican opponent. Despite some indignant protests 


from expatriated Americans we remain of opinion 
that the Wilson policy of “ Peace at any price 
with Germany ” has corresponded with the mood 
of the vast mass of the American people, but that is no reason 
why they should not change their President, because Mr. Hughes 
has made it plain, despite his criticism, that if elected he would 
do ditto. There may be domestic controversies of which no echo 
has reached this country that conceivably account for the present 
convulsion, but from the European standpoint there is no visible 
difference between the potential Presidents. That does not, how- 
ever, mean, as “ Anglo-Saxon ” enthusiasts would have us believe, 
that either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Hughes are Pacifists towards John 
Bull. It is here that a perilous blunder is being made by persons 
who see the United States through the rose-coloured perspective of 
the Pilgrims’ Club. We should never forget that war with England 
on any pretext would always be wildly popular with an immense 
number of Americans. The abject attitude of Downing Street is 
a decided aggravation of the danger. 


Which will 


win ? 


Viscount Grey provided the House of Lords on October 17 with a 
melancholy object-lesson in the way international affairs, especially 
_ Anglo-American affairs, should not be dealt with, 
Dale because the thing that is most dangerous between 

Great Powers is that one should give the other the 
impression that it is a doormat when it is not. How can we 
expect the United States to respect us unless our appointed spokes- 
man adopts an erect posture? Lord Beresford had inquired of 
the Government whether it was true that the United States had 
raised objections to British cruisers patrolling off her coast, 
whether in consequence of such remonstrance this protection was 
withdrawn, and whether anything was being done to prevent 
British trading-vessels from being sunk by German submarines. 
Earl Grey, the ex-Governor-General of Canada, asked his kinsman 
whether there was any truth in the statement in the Press to the 
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effect that the Commander of the German submarine (U 53) had 
asked the commander of an American destroyer to clear out of 
the way so that he might have room to blow up the defenceless 
British ships he was attacking, and whether the American had 
promptly acceded to this request. Harl Grey pointed out, “ any 
such action on the part of American war vessels would involve a new 
and startling departure from the old traditions of the naval service,” 
in which connexion he recalled a famous incident in Manila 
Harbour when the British Squadron stood between an American 
Squadron and a stronger German Squadron which threatened it, 
although those Powers were not at war. Earl Grey invited 
Viscount Grey to assure the House that there was no truth in 
the accusation. This the Viscount carefully avoided doing, 
taking refuge in a written summary of what had passed 
between the British and American Governments during the war, 
which is among the least edifying documents yet produced. 
On September 14, 1914, the British Ambassador in Washington 
telegraphed that the United States authorities had intercepted a 
wireless message from H.M.S. Suffolk to New York asking for 
supplies and newspapers, which the Washington Government 
regarded as “ making use of the United States territory as a base 
for supplies and information as to shipping movements through 
newspapers.” The Foreign Minister informed the House that 
“the proceeding was, so far as I am aware, not repeated, and no 
official protest was received, so far as I have been able to discover, 
in the Foreign Office.” 


TuEen “On October 5, 1914, we had a private communication 
respecting the presence of British ships near New York harbour. 
“Hovering” We had an unofficial communication later on 

deprecating the same thing and saying that in 
the past such hovering of foreign vessels in the vicinity of the 
great ports of the United States had forced that Government, 
owing to the public feeling aroused, to take a very strong line, 
and that if the practice continued it might be construed into 
an act of unfriendliness requiring some action on the part of the 
United States Government.” This is just what one might have 
expected, though it comes as a disagreeable shock to “ Pilgrims,” 
who at that time asseverated that President Wilson and the 
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American people were so passionately pro-Ally that they contem- 
plated coming in on our side. Whereas it now transpires they 
were objecting to our protecting our commerce. The Viscount 
added : 


There was later on an official complaint on December 16, 1914, founded on the 
shadowing by a British warship for some distance along the American coast, though from 
a position admittedly beyond territorial limits, of a vessel called the Vinland. This 
complaint referred to the seriousness with which the Government of the United States 
regarded the hovering of belligerent warships about American coasts and ports. The 
official complaint stated that the British Government were aware that the United States 
Government had always regarded the practice of belligerent cruisers patrolling the 
American coast in close proximity to territorial waters of the United States, and making 
the neighbourhood a station for their observations, as inconsistent with the treatment 
to be expected from the naval vessels of a friendly Power in time of war, and had main- 
tained that the consequent menace of such proceedings to the freedom of American 
commerce was vexatious and uncourteous to the United States. 


This, be it remembered, was some months before the Washington 
Government turned the other cheek to Berlin on the assassination 
of the Lusitania, and at least a year and a half before the execution 
of Sinn Feiners in Dublin, which the unsophisticated were invited 
to regard as the root cause of American Anglophobia! In reply to 
these various requests, private, semi-official, and official, even our 
Foreign Office was screwed up to inquire the grounds of the claim 
“that belligerent operations which were legitimate in one part 
of the High Seas were illegitimate in another. The United States 
Government replied by admitting that British ships were not 
accused of exceeding their strict legal rights under international 
law, and that the complaints made by the United States Govern- 
ment were not based on any actual illegality, but on the irritation 
which the continued presence of belligerent vessels in close 
proximity to the United States ports naturally caused to a neutral 
country.” But the only “ belligerent vessels’ resented by the 
United States, as recent events have proved, are British vessels. 
Our Foreign Minister (Viscount Grey) added: “Lord Grey 
[Earl Grey] asks what we did.” This was the answer: “ Instruc- 
tions were sent by the Admiralty to the British vessels of war at 
the time with a view to meeting as far as possible the views of 
the United States Government, and it was impressed upon 
them that no act should be committed liable to cause unnecessary 
irritation.” 
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Now we have the inevitable sequel in the shape of the recent 
visit of a German submarine or submarines which, in the absence 
The Sequel of British protection, sank several unarmed British 

ships off Newport under the patronage, if not 
with the assistance, of the American Navy. But this {in- 
convenient incident the British Foreign Minister refuses to 
investigate. “As to what passed as regards the German sub- 
marine we do not yet know, and therefore I cannot answer 
my noble friend as to what was the attitude of the United States 
warship on the spot towards the German submarine.” But, as 
Mr. Cope Cornford points out in his admirable article in this 
number, the evidence of this outrage is contained in a letter 
from an American naval officer on the ground. It is simply 
to mislead the House of Lords for Viscount Grey to say: “ We 
know that they saved life; they rescued crews whose ships 
were sunk; they did everything they could to prevent loss of 
life after the vessel was sunk.” Even he admitted the question 
was : 


What did they do before the vessels were sunk ? Is the statement in newspapers true 
that the German submarine asked the United States cruiser to clear out of the way in 
order that the operations of sinking defenceless ships should be facilitated, and did the 
United States cruiser comply with that request ? On that we know nothing more than 
what has appeared in the Press. I assume that the only people who can give information 
are the officers of the German submarine and the officers of the United States Navy 
who were present. That is a matter into which, I presume, the United States Govern- 
ment has inquired or will inquire. . . . It is evidently the case that the German sub- 
marine visited the United States port and sank British and neutral vessels off the 
American coast. We do not know what precautions were taken while the German 
submarine was in the United States port to prevent it from obtaining supplies or 
information from the newspapers or otherwise as to the movements of merchant vessels 
off the coast ; nor do we know whether American ships of war facilitated the operations of 
the German submarine by getting out of the way (our italics). It is only the United States 
Government and their officials who can authoritatively ascertain all the facts, and until 
we know what the facts actually were and what view the United States Government 
itself takes as to the proceedings of the German submarine, we do not propose to make 
an official communication on the subject, which, in the absence of further information, 
could only be hypothetical. But it is obvious that the issues involved are very 
important. 


They are indeed, not the least important being the fitness of 
any man who could make such a deplorable declaration for the 
office of Foreign Minister of a Great Power during a great war. 
When Ministers tell the House of Lords “ We don’t know,” they 
would be more truthful if they said ““ We don’t care.” 
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PEOPLE are not unnaturally asking themselves whether there is 
one law for Members of Parliament and another law for other 

: people in the face of the amazing case of Mr. 
eee Joseph King, M.P., who was magnanimously 
let off at Bow Street Police Court on the eve of Trafalgar Day 
(October 20) with a paltry fine in lieu of imprisonment. Would 
the writer or the reader have fared so well in like case? Unfor- 
tunately we are prevented by the censorship from emphasizing 
the heinousness of this “honourable gentleman’s” crime, not 
that it is easy to understand the reason for mystification, as 
his “ facts,’ for what they may be worth, had previously 
been published in the American Press and passed on to 
Germany. Indeed that is the charge against him. Mr. King 
is a curious person. His last performance in Parliament 
before appearing at Bow Street was a perverse attempt to 
help Germany to continue enjoying the benefit of endowment 
under Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s unfortunate will, which provided the 
Kaiser with the wherewithal to keep a certain number of German 
spies at Oxford as “‘ Rhodes Scholars.” According to the restricted 
newspaper reports of the Bow Street proceedings, this gentle- 
man (M.P. for North Somerset, which will presumably take some 
notice of his conduct) was prosecuted on three summonses under 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations, of which the first charged 
him with having “ without lawful authority communicated infor- 
mation with respect to the supply and condition of certain war 
material of His Majesty the King, in a letter dated August 22, 1916, 
addressed to George Raffalovich of New York.” The second 
summons was “ for recording certain information with respect to 
the supply and condition of war material,” while the third was 
“for doing acts preparatory to the commission of an offence, 
namely, dictating and causing to be transcribed, and thereafter 
signing and addressing the letter already referred to.” We 
make out that the prosecution confined itself to the second 
summons. The incriminating letter to Mr. George Raffalovich 
was produced in court by the prosecution, Mr. Bodkin, but though 
it had been published practically in its entirety in the New York 
Times, we are not allowed to publish the operative passage here, 
so although Americans and Germans even can tell us what Mr. 
King told Mr. Rafialovich—whether true or false is immaterial 
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—the British public are not allowed to know what one of their 
own Members of Parliament said and for which he has been 
prosecuted and punished, though part of the case is that it had 
reached the enemy. The incident is worthy of Lewis Carroll. 


“ Our Mr. King” seems to have been a regular correspondent of 
“ Dear Raffalovich ” (judging by a portion of his letter printed in 
= report of the proceedings), to 
Did I send you a few days ago a short note after receiv- 
ing yours of August 1? I have sent it to Pickthall who has returned 
it to me with the enclosed letter, which I think will be interesting to 
you. Your letter of August 1 was opened by the Censor. I wonder whether 
they have taken a copy of it; they take copies of a great number of letters 
now and send them round to different departments. There are simply hundreds of 
highly-paid persons at this work. 
He ends by referring to some rumour concerning the destruction 
of British supplies by accident in France, though, as already 
stated, this particular passage is suppressed on this side of the 
Atlantic, though published on the other. Mr. Bodkin told the 
Court that this George Raffalovich 
appeared to have been connected with the Universal Press Association of New York. 
The paragraph complained of contained a statement, for the hearing and acquisition of 
which the defendant, as a member of Parliament, had peculiar opportunities, and it 
was sent without a word of caution that it should not be published. It was written to 
a country in which it was known there were facilities for communicating to Germany 
any information which came to public knowledge, and it was written by a member of 
Parliament on House of Commons notepaper. 
By some mischance on August 22 “ the censorship of the United 
States mail was only partial, and in that way Mr. King’s letter 
passed the censor, by whom it would undoubtedly have been 
stopped had it been opened, because it was obvious that it ought 
not to have left the country.” Within forty-eight hours of its 
arrival in New York, Raffalovich published “ practically the whole 
in the Sunday edition of the New York Times (September 3).” 
The facts were that an incident did in fact happen behind the British lines some weeks 
before the letter was written resulting in the destruction of war material, but the estimate 
of its value given by Mr. King was largely and seriously exaggerated. Therefore the 
letter recorded an event which actually happened, and the possible mischief resulting 
from this was that the enemy were, or might be, informed by such a communication of 
@ matter which it was desired to conceal from them. 
As we learn from Mr. Bodkin, they were so informed, not that he 
wished “to be thought to be suggesting that Mr. King thought 
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of these matters at all, but the regulation did not deal with 
intention.”’s: It had been ascertained that 


up to September 7 there was no public reference to the incident at all in the Press or 
by the German wireless, either in America or Germany, and it was not reported in any 
English newspaper. The first thing that was known in connexion with the appearance 
of this article in the New York Times was that on September 7 a wireless message from 
New York to Berlin was intercepted at the Marconi wireless station in North Wales, 
and no doubt that message duly reached Berlin. Within four days the first German 
reference to this incident appeared in a message to the German official wireless stations. 
The next reference was on September 22 by a similar wireless message, and there was 
a third on September 28. Those three messages came from Germany for the benefit of 
neutrals and others who might like to pick them up. In each message the article which 
had appeared in the New York Times was referred to as the authority for the statements 
made. 


When the authorities took action Mr. King placed himself at 
their disposal and wrote a letter to Mr. Lloyd George in which he 
said : 

I cannot persuade myself that Mr. Raffalovich deceived me. If he did he also 
deceived the War Office, which gave him his commission, the Home Office, Mr. Master- 
man, who consulted him, and the Foreign Office, which raised no objection when ten 
months ago he applied to go to the United States of America. Of course I ought not 


to have written as I did. I had no reason to suspect his loyalty when I wrote him on 
August 22. This affair has caused me great distress, 


In passing sentence Sir John Dickinson, the magistrate, said that 
the object of these Defence of the Realm Regulations was to 
£100 prevent any information of naval or military 
matters which might be of assistance to the 
enemy being published or spoken. Defendant had referred to 
his offence as an indiscretion, “‘ but in the magistrate’s opinion it 
was more than an indiscretion, it was a breach of the criminal 
law. The Germans got that information from a Member of 
Parliament and thought they were justified in publishing it to 
their country.” The court was so accustomed to insincere 
apologies by people who had been found out 


that they were obliged to be sceptical on the point, but he was glad to say that in this 
case he was thoroughly satisfied that the expression of regret by Mr. King was genuine. 
He took that into consideration, but on the other hand it was to him incomprehensible 
that a person who had been trusted by a number of his fellow-countrymen with the 
responsibility of making the laws of the country should have thrown away all prudence 
in this manner. The information he gave was calculated to have and might have had 
a most serious effect on enemy opinion; it might have given them courage and hope 
which they would not otherwise have had. 


The magistrate “ felt himself justified in not passing a sentence of 
imprisonment, but to mark his sense of the seriousness of the 
offence and as a warning to others he fined the defendant 
£100 with 25 guineas costs.” We can only regret this leniency, 
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which cannot fail to encourage the invidious idea that Members 
of Parliament are more or less a law unto themselves. It is 
precisely because Mr. King is a Member of Parliament that his 
offence is so rank. 


Count ZEPPELIN must be warmly congratulated on providing 
the one feature of the war which has caused equal satisfaction to 
. both sides. The German people are delirious over 

rig gee the Zeppelin raids, which by this time have semi- 
officially “ destroyed ” every place of importance 

in Great Britain from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. We on 
our side rejoice at their amazing futility so far, save for their 
stimulating effect on national sentiment and on the position of 
all Boches in our midst whose prospects of regaining their former 
control of our affairs grow fine by degrees and beautifully less. 
International Jews look very glum and curse the idiots who 
launch these enterprises, of which there have been several in the 
past few weeks resulting in our great young men bagging three 
more Zeppelins, of which one fell in flames near Potter’s Bar 
close to Cuffley, another fell in flames in Essex, while the third 
descended in the same county and tamely surrendered to a solitary 
village constable who has properly been promoted on his achieve- 
ment. This makes four within a month (September 3 to October 1). 
It would be easy to exaggerate the military importance of these 
incidents, but they cause unmitigated satisfaction in this period of 
stress and strain, and in honouring the heroes who risk their lives 
to save us we do not forget the wonderful and infinitely more 
hazardous work of the Flying Corps at the Front, day in day out, 
which has completely mastered an element in which at one time 
the enemy was supreme simply through superior machinery. Will 
Germany make a fresh bid for the command of the air, so to speak, 
“in the field” or will she seek to cover up her failure there by 
fresh triumphs over the babies of Britain and Bukarest—where 
poisoned sweets are dropped by the apostles of Kultur. There 
are rumours that “cold feet” are beginning to break out among 
Zeppelin crews. Let us hope that the affliction does not become 
acute, as our airmen would then be robbed of their legitimate 
prey. We also hope that there is no truth in the widespread 
belief that Downing Street “ humanitarians” have vetoed air 
raids on German cities. 
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THE BOCHE MIND 


Tue Boche has never been famous for his sense of humour, so 
we are not particularly surprised that he should suddenly begin 
an investigation of his aim in waging war. On his own showing 
he has been deluging Europe with blood for more than two years 
without being sure what his aim was. 

It is a subject which must, surely, have occurred to him 
before he began the deluging. Yet now, when he has suffered 
millions of casualties in battle, has ruined his country for a 
generation, and has long since passed the grand climacteric of 
victory, he has the naiveté to turn round upon himself, and in a 
belated spirit of introspection to ask himself quite gravely: 
“Let me see; why, in the name of all that is wonderful, did I 
begin this horrible war ? ” 

Take him for all in all, the Boche is a heavy, stupid fellow. 
Two years of schooling by his reptile Press had almost convinced 
him that he had been fighting a war of defence against enemies 
who had attacked him and had designs on his existence, and it is 
most ungrateful of him, after all this long lapse of time, that he 
should entertain any doubts of himself and of his docile Govern- 
ment Press, and have the insufferable assurance to try and think 
for himself. 

But when he is not engaged in robbing, murdering, and 
burning to order, the Boche is a creature deserving of pity, and 
it is entirely a charitable act to tell him the truth. The truth is, 
as the National Review has pointed out many times, that this 
greatest, most horrible, and most destructive war of all time was 
a war of aggression deliberately planned by Germany for the 
purpose of national aggrandizement, and that there was never 
any shade or shadow of an excuse for it. Everybody outside 
Germany knows this well, and when the veil is lifted and the 
Germans become aware of the manner in which the world regards 
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them, the iniquities of the governors of Germany will become 
clear even to the docile German people. 

It is true also that the German General Staff hounded on the 
promoters of the war from fear of Russia. The projected reorgani- 
zation of the Russian Army, which became known early in the 
year 1914, and was the subject of a famous outburst in the Cologne 
Gazette, threatened to reverse completely the results which 
Germany expected from her naval and military laws or novelle 
passed between the years 1911 and 1913. The Russian projects, 
it may be recalled, promised to increase Russian peace establish- 
ments by 450,000 men in the space of four years, after which 
lapse of time the Russian peace strength would have grown to 
1,700,000, or approximately double the German strength, imply- 
ing, of course, the accumulation of corresponding reserves in later 
years. The German Great General Staff determined on war to 
prevent this result, and joined the plotters in a solid body. But 
why should they lie about the origin of the war now, when every 
German officer of any standing knows and admits to his friends 
what the real origin of the war was ? 

The German military laws passed during the years preceding 
the war were designed to outbid anything that. France could do, 
and to place Germany in a position of such supremacy on land 
that she could acquire whatever she pleased without fighting. 
She proposed to herself, under cover of this menacing strength, 
to pluck out the leaves of the European and Colonial artichokes 
one by one, and to digest them at her leisure. She thought that 
she could fool England, and fool her she did. Not one single 
military reply was given to the menace of Germany by the British 
Government. But she counted without Russia, and when this 
latter Power, having allowed Germany and France to have their 
say, capped all efforts by a project which threatened German 
ambitions with collapse, the Grand Staff at Berlin had the alterna- 
tive of a preventive war or resignation, and they chose the first. 

We do not know, but we can imagine, the arguments which 
were placed before the German Government to assist them in 
their plot against the peace of Europe. We know our Bernhardis 
only too well, and they were very ill-matched by the vacillating 
Kaiser, the inadequate Jagow, and the Chancellor with his weak 
civilian type of mind. The military case for a preventive war 
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was a strong one for superficial persons, and the case was made 
stronger by the known inadequacy of the Russian armament, the 
much-advertised defects of certain services in the French Army, 
and the apparently complete immersion of Great Britain in her 
Trish affairs. The chances looked good, and at some date in 
February or March 1914 the decision to strike was probably 
taken. 

With good-will, a pretext for war never fails, but perhaps the 
hardest thing of all was to bring the Kaiser to sign the declaration 
of war against Russia, whose friendship was the strongest tradition 
of his house. It is said that when, in presence of his Ministers 
and leading generals, the Kaiser had signed this death-sentence 
of Germany, he threw his pen violently upon the table, and 
vehemently exclaimed, ‘‘ There, gentlemen, I have done as you 
wish, and I tell you all that you will live to regret it.” The 
story gives this monarch more credit for perspicacity than for 
character, and what Germany lacked at that time was a Bismarck 
and a Moltke, not only to foresee the consequences of political 
and military acts, but to negative rash undertakings. 

Even if we place the most charitable construction upon 
events, and admit against the evidence that the war was preven- 
tive only, how does this help Germany? A preventive war is 
at once the most odious and the most stupid of crimes. If a 
situation is not too good, there is always the chance that diplomacy, 
by profiting from the faults of others, and by gaining time, may 
rearrange the chess-board. French politics were a very troubled 
sea; we had plenty of ninnies who pined for an agreement with 
Germany which the latter might easily have obtained had she 
been wise enough in her own interest to cease building a few 
useless ships; while Russia was always Russia, permeated by 
Gerntan influences, and a fruitful field for intrigue. With patience 
and watchfulness, combined with only a modicum of good diplo- 
macy, Germany might have improved her position and have 
continued her poisonous infiltration into the vitals of the nations 
round her. She preferred ordeal by battle, and a nice mess she 
made of it. 

If statesmanship and diplomacy failed, the ever so Great 
General Staff failed too. They failed, as Paul Kruger failed, 
from narrowness of outlook. The Germans—and not the Germans 
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alone—told the Boers that 70,000. men was the limit of our 
military power, and the old gentleman of Pretoria thought he 
could deal with that—as indeed he could—and he tried. But he 
did not understand the English, nor realize that the 70,000 were 
merely the military police of our Empire, and that all the men of 
this Empire stood behind. So, too, when the Berlin Staff regarded 
those with whom they had determined to make war, they took 
the superficial view of mere peace and war strengths of the books, 
and had not the least idea of what they were in for. They gave 
us all a very bad time at first, we must frankly admit, but con- 
sidering the overwhelming advantages of long antecedent prepara- 
tion, deliberate purpose, and surprise, they failed ignominiously 
even in their first intention. They were rolled back from the 
Marne and from Ypres, and their second great effort against 
Russia failed, as that of Napoleon had failed, before the constancy 
and devotion of the Tsar and his people. The rigid mentality 
of the Boche had proved his undoing. 

When neither France nor Russia could be crushed, nor England 
even scratched, and when the men and munitions of all the Allies 
began to pour in upon the fronts, a Bismarck or a Moltke would 
have counselled peace, sure that persistence in error could bring 
nothing but disaster. But the social, civil, and military cliques 
which forced the war allowed the psychological moment for peace 
to pass, and continued to dazzle their people with the apparent 
brilliancy of the military position, regardless of the fact—which 
some of them must surely have known—that the game was up. 
So now, after the great test at Verdun which the French so 
gloriously passed through, here we Allies stand, with many more 
divisions on the principal fronts than Germany and Austria 
combined, with ever so many more battalions, and with every 
prospect of improving our position month by month until we 
crush Germany as Grant crushed the South. For what is the 
Boche mind famous but for having miscalculated everything from 
A to Z? 

No doubt old Hindenburg will make a great effort to crush 
Rumania, but when the Prussian General Blume gives Brusiloff 
2,000,000 men, including 1,400,000 who have already fought, 
we are not concerned to deny the accuracy of his estimate, and, 
if it is correct, the old marshal has his work cut out for him, 
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because the Russians can reinforce the Rumanians as much as 
they please. As for us in the West, Major Moraht has constantly 
told us that we must stop, as no doubt this worthy would like us 
to do, his wish being the father of his thought, since the Germans 
are becoming much exhausted. But the Allies in the West have 
no idea of stopping, because we are under a moral obligation to 
continue for one thing, and also because lack of munitions no 
longer compels us to stop, as it did after Champagne and Loos, 
in order that we may accumulate stocks in reserve. We are 
fighting now in the West much more intelligently than we did in 
part at the opening of our offensive. We are using our increasing 
artillery better, losing fewer men, and killing more of the enemy, 
so that the fervent wishes of the German Moraht will not be 
fulfilled, but rather quite the reverse. Our orchestra does not 
take the time from a German conductor any more, and Moraht, 
like Bérenger, must sing his regrets for the past that has gone. 

But, although we have arrived at this stage, the Boche remains 
as unconsciously a humorist as before, and fills his Press with 
considerations of the terms of peace which he will graciously 
allow us. No one amongst us thinks of a peace except of one 
on our own terms, and it is nothing to us where battles are fought, 
so long as they are fought, for we are bent upon annihilating 
the man-power of the Boche and have no other object in life. 
Because the Boche occupied some territory thanks to the impetus 
of his initial act of aggression, we are not going to ruin our armies 
by being in an inordinate hurry to retake it. Our armies know 
a better way, and propose to hammer him out of conceit with 
himself by guns and shells, and still more guns and still more 
shells, until all desire to wage preventive or any other form of 
war is for ever knocked out of his thick skull. 

The Boche reports of his Zeppelin raids afford interesting 
evidence of mentality. On the night of a recent raid, when the 
devastation of —— and various other ports was reported, amidst 
shrieks of applause, by official Germany, the writer happened to 
be present at the central control in England all the night, and was 
able to observe the admirable and most complete arrangements 
made by Field-Marshal Lord French and his staff to follow the 
course of every Zeppelin, and so far as practicable to checkmate 
her. Only a preliminary warning was issued to ——, and the full 
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warning was not given because not one Zeppelin came near enough 
on this occasion to need it. Either then the Zeppelin officers or 
the Berlin officials lied, or the aircraft crews did not know where 
they were, but Boche brutality was gratified by the supposed 
murder of women and children, and no doubt orders Pour le Mérite 
and iron crosses were showered upon the Zeppelin crews for 
emptying their bombs upon workmen’s cottages, the fields, and 
the sea. This pleased them and did not hurt us, so we were 
both gratified. Each Zeppelin moved into an area which was 
completely darkened as she approached. She could see nothing, 
ran the risk of anti-aircraft fire and aeroplane attack if she came 
too low, and, like Cinderella, had to flit before dawn to avoid 
the risk of interception on our coasts. 

Certainly Lord French is still without the arm which can 
alone terminate these raids, namely, the dirigible which can pay 
the Boche back in his own coin; and the continuance of these 
raids is probable until we have this arm. The case for the 
dirigible as an indispensable arm for reconnaissance and attack 
was stated by experts very fully and very often from 1910 to 
1918, but although Colonel Henderson at the War Office and 
Captain Sueter at the Admiralty pleaded the same cause, these 
far-seeing persons were all turned down by the old gentlemen 
at the head of affairs, as any serious inquiry would prove; and it 
is to this cause, and not to any failure of the direction now, that 
we must attribute the comparative immunity which the raiders 
enjoyed until the smash at Cuffley. But let us coolly calculate 
the profit and loss account of Boche frightfulness. On the 
Somme the writer scarcely ever saw a German aeroplane cross 
our lines or those of General Foch, while our airmen were all 
over the Boches, and all the time. The ghoulish glee of the 
Boche in slaughtering innocents over here is indulged in at the 
price of defeat in the air in France, and only the stupid wails of 
our home-staying invertebrates, which might force the Govern- 
ment to denude our front in France, can alter the position. More- 
over, it is undoubtedly a fact that the women and baby-killers, 
in the air and under the sea, have done more to harden our hearts 
against any form of compromise with the Boche than anything 
or anybody else could have done, so that in frightfulness as in 
other matters the Boche mind has been hopelessly at fault. 
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How many times the Kaiser has told his hordes that his war 
is to cease at once no one can tell, but the childish trust imposed 
in his promises never seems to fail. It is a Boche illusion that 
the Kaiser can drop war as incontinently as he began it. Not 
until Belgium, Northern France, including Alsace and Lorraine, 
Serbia, and Poland are cleansed of the polluting presence of the 
Boche and his Austrian dupe can a truce be granted, still less a 
peace; and a peace can only come when every nation of the 
Allies is indemnified for its losses; when Belgium, Serbia, and 
Montenegro are reconstituted and rewarded for their constancy ; 
when for every ship of the Allies sunk a corresponding tonnage 
is handed over by the German mercantile marine ; and when, by 
the indemnities imposed upon her, by loss of territory, and by 
the material guarantees taken, Germany can no longer act as 
the disturber of the world’s peace. We want no written treaty 
of peace with Germany. We want only material guarantees, 
and we must never allow any Germans to go abroad in any guise 
until the last of the miscreants who are responsible for German 
murders and outrages of every description is hanged as high as 
Haman. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the Boche mind are 
hopeless rigidity and want of flexibility; entire inability to 
comprehend any point of view but its own; overweening pride 
which comes before a fall; narrowness of outlook which makes 
the Boche run in blinkers; and complete separation from the 
humanities and from all gentlemanly feeling. These charac- 
teristics lead the Boche to worship Force and to bow the knee to 
it as the only true god, leaving to the Kaiser the patronage of 
the Deity. They make the Boche twist, and distort, and pervert 
science, art, and literature until they become accessories to his 
crimes, and each well in Germany becomes a bottomless pit 
when Truth takes refuge in it. 

Dr. Léwenfeld’s new volume on Causality and the War seeks 
to prove, in order to cover the rulers of Bocheland from obloquy, 
that the war was inevitable. The war was not inevitable. No 
wars are. It takes a Boche mind to pretend that it was. This 
war was willed, and planned, and determined by the war camarilla 
in collusion with the German General Staff and with the weak 
complicity of the Kaiser and his Ministers. It has been waged 
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with all its horrors amidst the acclaim and approval of all the 
Boche people with scarcely an exception. Drilled and dragooned 
in mind as well as body, the submissive Boche was as clay in the 
hands of the potter, and allowed himself to be officially moulded 
and to take no shape of his own. Gone are the old days of philo- 
sophy and literature, of music and song, of festal gatherings, of 
the Anna’s and the Gretchen’s, of pleasant trout streams and silent 
forests, and of the other things that once made Germany beloved. 
The Prussian drillmaster, historian, scientist, and schoolmaster 
have by their united efforts distorted the old German mind and 
have made this modern monstrosity: the Boche—half-beast, 
half-fiend. 

Before the Boche pretends any more to conquer the world 
the best thing that he can do will be to set out and conquer 
himself. It is a necessary preliminary. The new Boche mind 
has shown itself to be the most unlovely thing in the wide world, 
and its owner would do best to exchange it for the original article, 
and not to attempt to patch the new mind up. 

NEMESIS 
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THE event of the month has been the incursion of the German 
submarine U 53, with or without other submarines, into the West 
Atlantic. It seems that the adventure was partly inspired by 
political motives in relation to the domestic affairs of the United 
States. With these, however, we in this country have nothing to 
do. But in respect of its international aspect we are compelled to 
observe that the raid took place subsequently to the preferring 
to all neutral nations of the request of the Allies that all submarine 
vessels, as such, should be denied the hospitality of neutral ports 
in time of war. That request was in effect a proposal to outlaw 
the submarine; that is, to place submarine vessels outside the 
operation of the law of nations which permits neutral nations to 
extend the hospitality of their ports to belligerent vessels for a 
limited period, the duration of which is commonly fixed at twenty- 
four hours. International law does not bind neutral nations to 
receive the ships of belligerents. Any neutral may refuse to 
admit the ship of a belligerent to its ports, always provided that 
the same treatment is accorded to all belligerents alike. 

In requesting neutrals to outlaw submarines, the Allies 
voluntarily proposed to deprive themselves of the power to 
use neutral ports for their own submarines. At the same 
time they were unable to support their request by any form 
of inducement other than the polite arguments presented in 
their memorandum. Should the request be refused, the Allies 
had, and have, noremedy. But the presentation of the memoran- 
dum marks the first attempt to deal with the submarine peril by 
means of international agreement. So far the results have not 
been encouraging. The United States, the most powerful among 
neutrals, declined to modify the rules of international law in this 
respect. It would therefore appear that America has no intention 
of outlawing the submarine. In formulating this decision America 
is strictly within her rights. It must be borne in mind that the 
logical development of the policy of debarring the submarine from 
the privileges enjoyed by other vessels under the law of nations 
is the declaration that the use of submarine vessels of war is 


itself unlawful. Are the Allies prepared to make such a proposal ? 
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And if they made it, would it be universally accepted ? Such an 
acceptance is in the last degree improbable, although it is con- 
ceivable that after the war an international conference might 
agree, on paper, to abandon the use of submarines in warfare. 
But at this point emerges the inherent defect of international 
agreements ; for there would exist no effective means of enforcing 
the observance of the agreement. No method of preventing any 
Power which so desired from building submarines in time of peace 
could be devised ; and from the possession of a fleet of submarines 
to their employment in war is a swift and an inevitable transition. 
Moreover, the submarine is essentially the weapon of the weaker 
Power ; and the weaker naval Powers are in a majority among the 
nations of the earth. It is futile to suppose that a lesser nation 
would deliberately forgo the use of a weapon against which the 
most powerful Navy cannot wholly prevail. Therefore, in promul- 
gating their request that the hospitality of neutral ports should be 
refused to submarines, the Allies probably intended merely to 
enforce a partial restriction upon the piratical operations of 
German submarines. 

Norway, by the issuing of the Royal decree of October 12, has 
acceded to the demand. She has in consequence been threatened 
by the German Press, and apparently by the German Government 
also. It is hard to perceive what injury Norway could be made to 
suffer by Germany which she has not already suffered, inasmuch 
as at sea Norway has been consistently treated by Germany as a 
belligerent, and her ships are sunk at sight. It is worth noting 
that the coast of Norway, with its deep and sequestered fiords, 
happens to make the best submarine base in the world. The 
country is thinly populated, and it would be possible for German 
submarines to utilize the Norwegian littoral as a base of submarine 
supply, unseen and unknown. There is no available evidence 
that Germany has utilized these opportunities ; but it is obvious 
that they exist, and it is equally obvious that Germany cares less 
than nothing for the rights of neutrals or for the obligations of 
international law. In any case, Norway has now declared that 
her ports and coasts are closed to all foreign submarines whatsoever. 

If the German submarine raid off the American coast was 
intended to be a theatrical retort to the memorandum of the Allies 
suggesting the closing of neutral ports to belligerent submarines, it 
succeeded perfectly. Whether or not the U 53 took in supplies 
during her stay in the American port does not appear. Under the 
American rule, any belligerent vessel of war is entitled to receive 
such an amount of supplies as will enable her to reach the nearest 
port of her own nationality. Therefore the question as to whether 
or not U 53 received victuals and fuel is immaterial. It might 
have been thought sufficient for German purposes that Germany 
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should demonstrate to the world that in spite of the Allies’ 
suggested prohibition of hospitality her submarines could enter 
and leave American ports as they chose. But mark the sequel. 

U 53 sailed from Newport Harbour on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, October 7, and so soon as she had cleared the territorial limit 
she began to torpedo every ship she met. Five ships in all were 
put down, of which three were British, one was Dutch, and one 
was Norwegian. The British ship Stephano, in which were 
American passengers, upon sighting the U 53, sent a wireless call 
for help to Newport. The American Navy authority there in- 
stantly dispatched the U.S.N. destroyer Benham. What followed 
is quoted upon the authority of the Washington correspondent 
of the Morning Post, whose account was taken from a letter 
written by an officer on board the Benham. Lord Grey, speaking 
in the House of Lords on October 17, said he had no official know- 
ledge of the events narrated in the Press; another instance of the 
curious circumstance that officials are often the last persons to 
receive information upon matters connected with their depart- 
ments. But although the record of events is not official, there 
is no reason to suppose that it is not authentic. 

The Benham, then, received orders by signal to “ prepare for 
action; render assistance to all vessels attacked by German 
submarines.”” The Washington correspondent of the Morning 
Post states that “whether the order to render assistance meant that 
the Benham was to defend vessels against submarine attack the 
commander did not know, but he prepared for eventualities by 
putting war heads on his torpedoes and having ammunition ready 
for use.” It occurs to the student of English naval procedure that 
if the commanding officer of the Benham “ did not know” what 
his a meant, he might have endeavoured to find out. Perhaps 
he did. 

When the Benham arrived within hailing distance of the U 53, 
that interesting pirate was making ready to attack the Dutch 
cargo-boat Blommersdijk. The German commanding officer 
requested the captain of the Benham to shift her position in order 
that the German might fire at the Blommersdijk. According to 
the evidence, the Benham obeyed. It does not appear that the 
captain of the Benham first inquired of the German captain whether 
he had visited the Blommersdyjk and examined her papers, the pre- 
liminary action required of a belligerent holding up a merchant 
ship. Apparently no such visit had been paid ; the people in the 
Dutch ship had been ordered to take to their boats ; and it seems 
that when the Benham came up they were already adrift in a heavy 
sea. There is another point. According to the Notes of the 
United States Government addressed under various dates to the 
German Government, no merchant vessel, whether neutral or 
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belligerent, may be sunk by a belligerent ship of war, nor may a 
belligerent submarine order passengers and crew into their boats. 
The U.S.N. Benham stood by while the neutral ship Blom- 
mersdyjk and the British ship Stephano were torpedoed, and their 
people set adrift. The officer from whose letter the account is 
quoted states that had it not been for the rescues effected by the 
U.S.N. flotilla many lives would have been lost, including the 
lives of the American citizens who were on board the Stephano. 

Part of the German design in making the submarine demon- 
stration off American coasts was undoubtedly to embroil England 
with the United States. Nothing could better serve that malign 
purpose than the flourishing by the captain of the U 53 in Newport 
of letters addressed to Count Bernstorff, and his action in after- 
wards involving the United States Navy in a piratical attack. 
It is enough to say that the cogency of the arguments con- 
tained in the memorandum of the Allies suggesting the closing 
of neutral harbours to all foreign submarines was vividly illus- 
trated. America rather rudely refused to accede to the proposal. 
Previously, at the beginning of the war, as Lord Grey stated on 
October 17, the United States Government had informally pro- 
tested against the patrol of the West Atlantic by British cruisers. 

But what is more important is the relation of the whole affair 
to the main question of submarine warfare as conducted by 
Germany. Germany has determined to put down every ship, 
whether neutral or belligerent, and thereby to establish the “freedom 
of the seas.” That is the plain fact. Notes, remonstrances, discus- 
sions, expressions of regret, and so forth, are nothing and mean 
nothing. Neutrals sufier losses in a greater relative proportion than 
belligerents. Norway, up to the end of September last, had lost 
161 vessels of a value of four and « half millions sterling. Holland 
has lost some twenty ships, not including trawlers; and other 
small countries have suffered in a like proportion. The exact 
figures of British losses have not been published. But Mr. Runci- 
man (reckless of the Censor) stated on October 17, in the House of 
Commons, that “we have actually lost by enemy action and by 
marine risks no less than two million gross tons of shipping since 
the war began. That is more than the whole mercantile marine 
of France before the war. It is more than the whole mercantile 
marine of Spain or of Italy before the war.” 

We know that British losses due to piracy, relatively to the 
whole body of ocean-going tonnage, are to be expressed in terms of 
a very small percentage, and therefore that the German submarine 
campaign has hitherto failed in its purpose, which is to enforce a 
sea blockade of England. 

But we also know that the absolute, as distinguished from 
the relative, losses of neutral and belligerent taken together are 
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considerable. It is entirely due to the skill, vigilance, and endur- 
ance of the British Navy that these losses have not been disastrous. 
The lesser neutral Powers are helpless to defend themselves. The 
most powerful neutral nation, owning a navy which is the second 
or third in order of strength among the world’s navies, elects to do 
nothing. In the result it is England that stands between the 
carrying trade of the world and its destruction. England does not 
complain. She has fulfilled that trust for some hundreds of years, 
and has long ceased to expect gratitude or any other reward. 

But the time has come when England, even with the help of 
the Allies, can no longer guarantee the absolute control of the seas. 
Having doubled the personnel of her Navy, and having put into 
commission x small craft, armed patrols, she can keep down the 
pirates and can continue to destroy them in a certain ratio. But 
they cannot be exterminated so long as Germany is able to build 
and to equip new boats. 

To put the matter the other way about. Had not submarines 
been invented, the seas of the world, except for areas sown with 
mines, would have been virtually as safe as in time of peace. The 
control of the sea, in so far as above-water craft is concerned, is 
much more complete than ever it was during the Napoleonic wars. 
During that period the proportion of losses inflicted upon the 
British carrying trade was roughly two and a half per cent. ; and 
in those days the ships were not foully destroyed, but were kept 
in use by their captors, so that the total carrying power of the 
world was not diminished. These losses were inflicted by cruisers 
and privateers. To-day the enemy has neither cruisers nor 
privateers at sea. Yet the tale of destruction is considerably 

eater; and the ships and cargoes and often the crews are gone 
St ever. These things are done in the face of the most powerful 
fleets the world has seen. 

It follows that the accepted doctrine of the control of the sea 
is no longer applicable. That doctrine consists in a few simple 
maxims, as, for instance: The command of the sea is obtained 
by the destruction or the immobilization of the fleet of the enemy. 
In order to obtain the command of the sea it is necessary to build 
and to maintain a navy of supreme strength, which in practice 
means numerically superior to the two other naval Powers next 
in order of strength. The possession of the command of the sea 
is necessary in order that the safety of the carrying trade should 
be secured. By the same process the carrying trade of the enemy 
is stopped, and he is thereby cut off from his external sources of 
supply. 

We now perceive that the command of the sea is no longer 
obtained by the destruction or the immobilization of the fleet of 
the enemy, unless submarines are included in that fleet. We also 
perceive that a numerical and a practical superiority may exist 
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without attaining its object. The possession of a greater number 
of submarines than the enemy possesses, for instance, would not 
necessarily affect the problem. Nor would the maintenance of more 
fleets of small armed patrols, which provide a partial though not 
an absolute protection against the submarine, fulfil the require- 
ments of the case; for small craft cannot keep the sea far from 
their bases, whereas submarines are now built for ocean voyages 
and long endurance. 

Before the war, the safety of the trade routes could be secured 
by the provision of a force of light cruisers, which, based upon 
the various naval stations abroad, should serve to protect the 
volume of trade going and coming from every quarter of the 
globe. It was difficult, and at times impossible, to induce the 
Government to perceive the necessity of making that provision ; 
nor was the danger of neglecting it impressed upon the public 
until the Emden and the other German commerce-destroyers 
demonstrated their powers. These were themselves destroyed 
after a prolonged and a costly hunt. But the danger will recur 
in the future ; and added to it will be the danger of the submarine. 

The menace threatens all maritime nations alike; for Germany 
has shown that under modern conditions of warfare the law of 
nations may be wholly disregarded, and that it is possible for 
one naval Power to practise piracy upon a great scale without 
the intervention of neutral nations. These crimes, however 
reprehensible, undoubtedly form a precedent, inasmuch as they 
exemplify what can be done by a naval Power whose main fleet 
is immobilized, and therefore exemplifies also what can be done by 
any Power which owns a seaboard, but which does not possess a 
main fleet at all. There is no maritime country but could afford 
to build, say, three hundred submarines and a squadron of mine- 
layers, and to establish a chain of submarine mines, controlled 
from the shore, about her coasts. Theoretically, at least, such a 
country would then be both protected from the external attack 
of the most powerful navy, and able to hold up the shipping of 
the rest of the world, for a certain time at least. All nations 
depend in so large a measure upon the punctual arrival of oversea 
supplies and commerce that their interruption for a week, and 
the immense destruction which would be wrought in that time, 
would produce the most serious consequences. The ocean water- 
ways pass through sea-gates and sea-entrances; and a survey of 
Mercator’s projection will suggest the result of secretly placing 
cordons of submarines across certain areas. 

Were the submarine a remedy against the submarine, the 
problem would be solved by maintaining a superior force of that 
arm. Were piracy not piracy, and if this country were not 
therefore debarred from its practice, the problem would be solved 
by the same method. But as matters stand the civilized naval 
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Power is confronted with the menace of a kind of warfare to 
which it has no absolute answer, in which itself cannot indulge, 
and in conflict with which the capital ship is useless. 

That is the situation. It is futile to expect that after the 
war, by means of congresses or international conferences or 
political agreements, piratical submarine commerce-destruction 
can be abolished. The motives which inspired Germany to 
revive piracy upon an organized system spring from a disease 
which is indigenous in human nature; and although it may be 
eradicated in the course of generations the process will be, not 
legal, but biological. Indeed it is much more probable that a 
form of submarine commerce-destroying, from which the more 
extreme conditions of inhumanity have been (ostensibly) elimi- 
nated, will be legalized. The recent capture by the Russian 
submarine Tuilen of the Turkish transport Rodosto, for instance, 
provides an example of fair fighting. According to the evidence 
available, the T'ulen attacked on the surface by gunfire, thereby 
exposing herself to the fire of the enemy, overpowered the artillery 
of the Rodosto, captured her, rescued her drowning men, put a 
prize crew on board, and navigated her into a Russian port. 
There seems to have been no attempt to torpedo the Rodosto on 
the part of the Twilen. But this action might have been fought 
as effectively by a destroyer; for the only advantage peculiar 
to submarines employed by the Twzlen was lying in wait, invisible, 
for her prey. The Turkish crew of the Rodosto, moreover, seem 
to have had little stomach for a fight, and less for their German 
officers, who were apparently thrown overboard—an excellent 
device in itself, as applied to German officers, but not helpful to 
discipline in the midst of an action. 

It may be that an effectual remedy against the submarine 
will be discovered. That remedy must consist, first, in discover- 
ing the presence and the location of the invisible; second, in 
the means of its destruction ; and, third, in its availability for use 
by merchant vessels. 

In the meantime, Commander Carlyon Bellairs urges that all 
merchant vessels should be armed ; a proposal which is obviously 
in accordance with necessity. Moreover, the armament must be 
permanent ; and its institution also involves the permanent main- 
tenance of trained gunners. But it is of no use to arm merchant 
vessels unless it is understood that in time of war they may attack 
a submarine at sight. The simple innocent German passionately 
objects to that understanding, because he naturally desires to 
sink ships with as little risk to himself as possible. But the real 
difficulty consists in the danger of mistaking friend for foe; a 
circumstance which leads to wide considerations ; as, for instance, 
whether or not in the future it is worth while for a civilized nation 
to build submarines. Supposing that the Allies were to discon- 
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tinue the use of that arm after the war, not by reason of any 
Hague Conference foolishness, but as a matter of practical con- 
venience ; we then perceive that any other nation employing 
submarines in the future would begin hostilities under certain 
grave disadvantages. But the question will be decided solely 
upon grounds of naval policy. 

In this connexion the experience gained in the war shows 
that in so far as the German submarine campaign has been directed 
against the British Fleet, it has been a failure. It does not appear 
that the hostile submarine affects the freedom of movement 
of the Fleet. No British battleship has been sunk by a sub- 
marine. Like other methods of subsidiary warfare, the submarine 
torpedo and mine offence compels the Fleet to employ certain 
precautions, and does, in fact, put the Navy to infinite trouble 
and expense. But otherwise it is comparatively ineffective. It 
is only one among other perils. But in respect of the defenceless 
merchant service the submarine is otherwise. 

For the submarine, within limits, can accomplish what has 
never before been achieved: the destruction of commerce in the 
face of a Fleet which holds the command of the sea in respect of 
above-water ships. It is true that this partial measure of success 
has been attained by Germany by the total sacrifice of honour 
and of all the scruples common to civilized humanity ; but we 
have to deal with things as they are. Measured by the timepiece 
of the soul, the war has been in progress for twenty years or so ; 
and yet we can remember that at its beginning two things were 
sincerely regarded as inconceivable. One was the dropping of 
bombs upon undefended towns; the other the destruction of 
commerce by submarine. The present writer recalls having been 
roundly scolded by some humanitarian journal or another for 
having, early in the war, ventured to predict that Germany 
would presently sink merchant vessels with all on board. But 
no one then, not even a German, contemplated, or at least dared 
to suggest, a campaign of piracy which should sink neutral and 
belligerent alike. 

There remains a practical consideration, which is, that if the 
pirates cannot be exterminated during the war, it is still possible 
after the war to exact a penalty and a reparation from Germany 
which shall serve as the most instructive warning known to history. 
The requisite measures are not difficult to devise ; and it is probable 
that upon their execution will depend the future security of the 
maritime nations. For Germany has deliberately challenged the 
world ; presenting the choice between submitting to piracy and 
hanging the pirate; and if we are to judge by the witness of 
history, the last port of the German will be Execution Dock. 


L. Cope CorRNFORD 
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A COUNTRY WHICH DOES NOT 
ADVERTISE—RUMANIA 


“ LIGNORANCE est le pire des maux.”’ Ignorance is the greatest 
of all evils. The profound truth of this maxim of Montesquieu 
has never received a more striking confirmation than in the 
present war. It may be confidently described as the mainspring 
of this gigantic catastrophe. 

As regards Germany, there have certainly been other factors 
also which have contributed to weigh her down with the misfortunes 
she is now only commencing to feel—notably her arrogance, the 
unbound arrogance of her ruling caste. Mr. Balfour was right 
when he exclaimed: “ What blunderers they are!” For never 
did a Government commit more blunders than the men at the 
Wilhelmstrasse when trying to understand the mentality of other 
nations ; which is, to say the least, astonishing in the rulers of a 
people who claimed to possess the monopoly of all philosophical 
knowledge. Whence, indeed, came Germany’s errors of judgment 
if not from her utter ignorance of the moral value and habit of 
mind of the peoples she has attacked ? 

On the other hand, those who have attentively followed the 
policy of the Allies—especially in their diplomacy—must agree 
that most of their errors were solely due to one cause—ignorance. 

Problems—vital to the very existence of nations—which were 
suddenly forced upon the attention of Europe, were utterly 
strange to many of those called upon to solve them. Some of 
these statesmen seemed indeed to be only amateurs, animated by 
a kind of dilettantism—men who had assumed the government 
of their country merely asa hobby. It is now a matter of common 
knowledge that to some of these, questions historical, ethnologi ‘al, 
economical, or even geographical were but remote and pleasant 
memories of their schooldays. In the circumstance one can 
only wonder that errors have not been more numerous and more 
irreparable. 

Let us take Bulgaria as an instance. 

Can anybody doubt that, had the Chanceries of the Allies 
been better informed as to the methods of the Bulgarians and as 
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to the morals of their public men, things might have been different ? 
But to the British public that country only evoked the picture 
of the G.O.M. denouncing the “ Bulgarian atrocities.” We all 
tend to invest the unhappy and the persecuted with every good 
quality. Unfortunately persecution is about the worst school for 
the moral qualities of a nation. However, that habit of mind 
clings to us so much that even to-day, although the Bulgarians 
have, in their turn, alongside of their former oppressor, become 
the murderers of prisoners, of women and children, there are still 
those who plead for indulgence in favour of that treacherous 
eople. 

. But the most striking example of the truth contained in 
Montesquieu’s axiom is provided in the policy followed with 
regard to Rumania. History will relate, one day, how near the 
Allies were to compromising the advantage of Rumania’s inter- 
vention, solely because their knowledge of that country was 
utterly deficient. 

Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, it is 
true, called the Rumanian army “a negligible quantity only 
proving the weakness of the Allies.” One might remind him 
that the Kaiser had no reason to congratulate himself for using 
similar language with regard to the British Expeditionary Force. 
But, without exaggerating Rumania’s military strength, most 
people believe that owing to her intervention we shall enjoy 
some months sooner the blessings of a victorious peace, and that 
the blood of the Rumanian soldiers will be the means of saving 
many lives upon the Western front. 

And yet we must confess that the public in this country, 
which hailed Rumania’s intervention with such enthusiasm, had 
not, before the war, a very clear idea of even the geographical 
position of the different States in the Near East, and Rumania 
presented to its mind a picture not very different from that of 
her neighbours in the Balkan Peninsula. 

In these islands all that was known of the Danubian kingdom 
was, perhaps, that its King was a kinsman of the Kaiser, and 
that its Queen was a British princess whose beauty and grace 
were admired everywhere. Then the man in the street knew 
also—or thought he knew, because the newspapers told him so-—— 
that the Jews out there had to undergo all sorts of persecutions. 
He did not stop to inquire why the paragraphs in the papers 
containing this accusation of anti-Semitic feelings had invariably 
a German origin. He was quite satisfied with his knowledge, 
and, Rumania being a country that did not advertise, he saw no 
reason to go more deeply into the matter. 

Suddenly war broke out. It wanted this catastrophe to teach 
us that to be satisfied with such superficial knowledge constituted 
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a grave mistake, at least for the statesmen responsible for the 
welfare of this great Empire. It is a fact that their indifference— 
or their ignorance—almost lost them a new ally, which, whatever 
Baron Burian might think or say, contributed to the common 
cause an army of very nearly a million men whose bravery and 
military qualities have already been brilliantly demonstrated. 

The responsibility of the statesmen would be just as great if, 
as soon as the common task is finished, the enemy beaten and 
peace concluded, they were to persist in their policy of indifference 
which in the past has already deprived Great Britain of a source 
of very considerable profit. 

For that reason it may not be uninteresting to cast a glance 
towards modern Rumania. 


It was the intention of the Roman Emperor who founded 
this colony that it should become an outpost of Latin civilization 
against the barbarism of the surrounding peoples. That the 
descendants of Trajan’s legionaries succeeded in remaining faithful 
to their mission and in keeping intact the purity of their race is 
one of those miracles of which history can show us but few 
instances. It is also a subject of legitimate pride for the soldierly 
virtues of the Rumanians. For their history is one long struggle 
for existence against assailants who attacked them on all sides. 

Having taken refuge in the Transylvanian Carpathians—the 
true cradle of the Rumanian race—this Latin island managed to 
keep itself beyond the reach of the great barbarian invasion that 
submerged Europe under its waves. 

In the thirteenth century, under the leadership of native 
princes, the Rumanians once more scattered themselves over the 
fertile plains of the Lower Danube, founding the two principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. The ceaseless struggles against the 
Slavs in the north and the Hungarians in the west only ceased 
when it became necessary to face the new danger coming up out 
of the east. For five centuries they went on in their struggle, 
trying to force back the ever-rising flood of Turks, who poured 
out their vast hordes bent on the destruction, not only of all 
previous civilization, but also, as it would appear, of civilization’s 
very root. For wherever the Turkish ruler has passed by the 
fairest lands seem stricken with barrenness as with a curse. 

The indomitable courage of these twin peoples met its reward, 
for, alone amongst their neighbours, Serbs, Hungarians, Bulgars, 
or Greeks, they succeeded in keeping the soil of their country 
clean from the invasion of the all-conquering Ottoman armies. 
While in Budapest as well as in Belgrade a Turkish pasha dis- 
pensed the law in the Sultan’s name, the Princes of Wallachia 
and Moldavia were able to exact respect for their independence 
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from the most powerful Sultans. Bajazet, Selim, and Soliman, 
each in their turn, were forced to negotiate with the countries 
they could not conquer. Though the principalities were obliged 
to pay tribute to the Porte and to recognize the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, they were able nevertheless to maintain the use of their 
language, the practice of their religion and, up to a certain point, 
their own form of government. And what is more, access to 
their land was forbidden to Ottoman subjects, who were by 
treaty expressly prohibited from settling on the north side of the 
Danube, where they could not even obtain the right to erect a 
mosque.* ? 

It is because she was able thus to erect a barrier against the 
Turkish invasion that Rumania is to-day, politically, socially, and 
economically, totally different from the Balkan States. All the 
time that the barbarian flood was inundating the rest of the 
peninsula, involving all in a common misery, the principalities 
maintained their national institutions intact. They were governed 
by princes chosen from the great autochthonous families which 
alone held by far the greatest part of the land and shared amongst 
themselves the high offices in the government. Thanks to that 
strong organization, based upon a landed aristocracy, no equivalent 
of which ever existed in the other Balkan States, the principalities 
ing to the epoch in which the Ottoman Empire began to 
decline. 

The Treaty of Paris, thanks to the support of the Western 
Powers, laid the foundations of modern Rumania. The two 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia speedily united, provided 
themselves with a very liberal constitution, and, to put an end 
to the struggles of the great families amongst themselves, caused 
by the pretensions to the Crown, summoned to the throne a 
foreign prince in the person of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, the 
founder of the present dynasty. The victorious war undertaken 
in conjunction with the Russians and ending in the fall of Plevna, 
which was taken by assault by the Russian and Rumanian forces 
under the command of King Carol, finally ensured the country its 
absolute independence. 


This present war proves that the day of tribulation is by no 
means over, and that Rumania was destined to be called upon 
once more to accomplish her historic mission as the advanced 
sentinel of civilization. It is satisfactory to note that after 
eighteen centuries she is still true to her traditions and is once 
more fighting on the side of right and justice against this new 
invasion of the Teutonic barbarians. It is also in keeping with 


* The first mosque ever erected on Rumanian territory was presented as a gift by 
King Carol to the Ottoman community of Constanza in 1903. 
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the logic of history that the latter should be joined by the eternal 
foes to all civilization—the Turks, with their first cousins, the 
Bulgars,* and the descendants of the hordes of Attila. . 

It is by no means sheer coincidence that Rumania is fighting 
at the side of England and France in this new crisis involving the 
human race. History is an exact science which allows of no 
chance combinations. On the contrary, its logic is inexorable, 
its laws are immutable, and the will of men—even of supermen— 
is powerless to change them. Had Germany understood that 
these laws were unalterable, she would have known that Rumania 
must inevitably turn towards the civilizing Powers of the West, 
towards Russia, her old ally against Turkey, and towards Italy, 
her blood-sister. ' 

Yet it is no exaggeration to say that never has the Rumanian 
nation faced a greater danger in the whole course of its distracted 
history, which has been so full of perils incurred in the preservation 
of the race. 

The Pan-Germanic propaganda, preaching the benefits to be 
lavished upon Europe by a great Central Empire—Mitteleuropa— 
gives a clear idea of the fate that would have been Rumania’s if 
the fortune of war allowed the triumph of German policy. The 
kingdom would have become a vassal State of the great empire 
to be created, and these new chains would have been much 
heavier than those that formerly bound the principalities to their 
suzerain, the Ottoman Empire. The peril was the greater, as 
Germany had succeeded—we shall presently see why—in creating 
for herself a privileged position in Rumania; her campaign had 
been so skilfully conducted that the prestige of Germany had 
even managed to seduce some of the most eminent spirits amongst 
the statesmen of Rumania. 

She was, moreover, powerfully assisted by the set-back which 
France sufiered after 1870, and especially by England’s utter 
indifference to her own interests in Rumania. In fact the 
marvellous energy displayed by Germany in every field had 
been successful enough in fighting British influence in most parts 
of the world, and had caused her own commerce to prosper 
exceedingly, to the detriment of that of England. 

This was the case in Rumania more than anywhere else. 
Statistics are not always safe guides, but the following are sugges- 
tive. During the °70’s, Rumania’s trade with Great Britain 
exceeded 50 per cent. of the total trade of the Danubian kingdom ; 
by 1910 it had fallen to 8 per cent., and it is still steadily decreas- 
ing. During that time the prosperity of Rumania was increasing 

* The Bulgarians come from the same Asiatic stock as the Turks and the Huns. 


The legend of their Slav origin was only kept up by them as long as they wanted to 
enlist the sympathy of the Russian nation. 
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prodigiously. Two figures will give some idea of this: in 1865 
its total Budget was £1,600,000. In 1912—before the Balkan 
War—it exceeded £24,000,000. Is it necessary to add that the 
entire field thus abandoned by Great Britain was conquered by 
Germany ? 3 

It will perhaps be useful to examine the causes which have 
allowed Germany to establish herself thus firmly in a country 
the natural resources of which are amongst the richest in the 
world. To this end Germany has mobilized her brilliant energies, 
as well as those subtle methods of lying intrigue by the aid of 
which she has managed to enlist on her side, even in England, not 
a few involuntary allies who have helped her in her task. 


Europe readily believed that Germany’s chief trump in 
Rumania was the sovereign of that country, a member of the 
House of Hohenzollern. Nothing is further from the truth. But 
it was one of those beliefs difficult to eradicate, because no one 
cared to ascertain whether it was true or not. To establish the 
truth in the eyes of all men it has needed the present terrible 
catastrophe. Though King Ferdinand could not, like George III, 
say that he had been “ born and bred in the country,” yet he has 
proved, in circumstances of great difficulty—tragic for a Hohen- 
zollern—that he knew how to perform his duty as a king. We 
must bend our heads in respect before that exalted spirit which 
has emerged a conqueror in the conflict between two duties—a 
theme worthy of a Shakespeare. His fine example should be 
sree by every sovereign who is by birth a stranger in the 
and he rules over. 

For the establishment of their influence the Germans had 
many strings to their bow, and they were masters in their use of 
them. Thus the prestige of their army was a powerful factor in 
the campaign. They had established the tradition in the highest 
quarters that nowhere was military education as perfect as in 
Germany. And so officers whose soldierly qualities marked them 
out for a distinguished career were sent exclusively to Germany, 
there to complete their higher studies. There they spent several 
years in intimate relationship with the Kaiser’s officers, acquiring, 
indeed, a profound knowledge of their profession. It was natural 
that, upon their return to Rumania, they should preserve a 
marked preference for the country to which they owed not only 
their military education but also the most pleasant recollections, 
for the German authorities neglected no means of making their 
course in the Imperial army as agreeable as possible. As she has 
used that method of propaganda in many countries, it is in no 
wise astonishing to learn that the majority of General Staffs in 
neutral countries are absolutely pro-German. If there be one 
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country where that propaganda has not thoroughly succeeded it 
is Rumania, and I have met there many officers who on returning 
from a course with the German army were indignant at the 
insolence of the Prussian military caste and disgusted at the way 
officers treated their men. 

The advantages that Germany extracted from the military 
education she so liberally accorded to foreign officers did not 
stop there. They soon took on a more tangible form. These 
officers brought back with them from Germany not only a great 
admiration for the organization of her army but also a conviction 
that her munitions of war were superior to all others. Very 
soon Krupp obtained an almost exclusive monopoly of the orders 
placed by the Rumanian army, and Rumanian gold was dispatched 
to Essen by hundreds of millions of marks. In due course the 
great financial institutions of Berlin reaped a golden harvest from 
this state of affairs. With one hand they lent money to the 
Rumanian Government at a most remunerative rate; with the 
other they took it back in exchange for guns, rifles, and munitions. 
Very soon the great banks extended their sphere of activity, 
embracing every branch of trade and industry. Also Great 
Britain’s incredible indolence helped largely to facilitate Germany’s 
task by the abandonment of her last remaining markets without 
a struggle. 

Rumania, which has approximately the same area as England 
and Wales, possesses a population not much greater than that of 
London. She depends entirely upon her agriculture, and, although 
her economic machinery is quite inadequate to her requirements, 
she draws immense wealth from her soil, which is perhaps the 
most fertile in Europe. Her industries are in their infancy ; her 
mineral wealth, which is reputed to be amongst the richest, is, 
with the exception of petroleum, utterly undeveloped. What 
profits were to be got from such a country! What a chance of 
pocketing millions! Germany did not miss it. For forty years 
she worked to stifle all competition, to extend her economic 
activities. Tirelessly she exported to Rumania the money which 
must return to her forthwith in exchange for the merchandise 
with which she flooded the Rumanian markets. The monopoly 
of the supply of warlike stores was succeeded by the exclusive 
monopoly of everything that formed the subject of international 
exchange. The efforts of Rumanian statesmen who desired to 
create a counterpoise to this economic bondage—the inevitable 
forerunner of political control—were promptly discouraged when 
they turned in the direction of the countries of the West. France 
held sullenly aloof from a country which had chosen a German 
king—a Hohenzollern !—and England, for reasons I will shortly 
relate and to which the German spirit of intrigue was no stranger, 
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did the same. Thus, to give but one example, the committee 
of the London Stock Exchange refused an official quotation for 
Rumanian Rentes, and all the Rumanian Government’s efforts to 
obtain one were met with a categorical denial. The war alone 
put an end to this extraordinary state of things. 

Here we come upon a question which in the past has done a 
great deal to keep apart Great Britain and Rumania, and which 
must be studied closely, for it proves that German policy was 
not above stooping to any means to reach her ends. I mean the 
so-called persecution of the Jews. 

I mentioned above that everything that appeared in the 
English Press on the subject of Rumania was confined to a few 
ill-natured paragraphs accusing the country of rendering the 
position of the Jews an intolerable one. If any one had cared to 
investigate the truth of these allegations, he would very quickly 
have convinced himself that the Rumanian people is certainly 
the most tolerant in the world on maiters of religion, so much 
so that Rumania is a haven of refuge to all those sects which are 
persecuted elsewhere. This is especially the case as regards 
Jews, who have come, in order to enjoy the hospitality of a free 
country, in such numbers that in certain towns of Moldavia they 
are in a large majority. These Jews are exclusively German 
Jews, refugees from Poland, and especially from Galicia. In the 
commencement they were for the most part subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Austro-Hungarian Legation. When that Lega- 
tion announced that it would cease to grant its protection to 
these immigrants they found themselves without any nationality 
of their own, for the Rumanian naturalization laws fortunately 
require more searching guarantees than, for example, do the 
English. Indeed it was in no wise a question of religion, for in 
Rumania the naturalization laws make no distinction in this 
respect, but are equally applicable to all foreigners. Thence 
arose an abnormal situation and an untiring campaign on the 
part of the Jews from all countries with the object of obtaining 
for coreligionists in Rumania a naturalization en masse. It is, 
perhaps, a fair question to ask—how, for instance, the British 
Government would have treated a demand for the naturalization 
en masse of all the Germans established in the United Kingdom ? 
But the question of the Jews in Moldavia would deserve a special 
study, which cannot be undertaken in this article. 

It is an undoubted fact that these Jews—who are all called 
by such names as Goldenberg, Silberstein, Rosenzweig, or Griin- 
baum—and who only speak Yiddish and German, many of them 
not knowing one word of Rumanian—were the active agents of 
the German propaganda in Rumania. 

The Press, at least the section of the Press which in all countries 
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is controlled by Jewish influence, found for its intrigues an 
excellent field in the English and American sentimentality, which 
listened but too gladly to the story of these imaginary persecu- 
tions. This class of news appeared from time to time in the 
English and American papers, contributing largely to keep up 
an unfriendly spirit towards the Danubian kingdom; ll the 
more because many quite sincere people in this country made 
themselves the unconscious accomplices of the German haute 
fiance by the repetition of these accusations on their own 
account.* Thus they played the game of those who, having 
found a rich field to work, desired to keep all the profit to 
themselves. 


This military, financial, and economic campaign had thus 
paved the way for German diplomacy. Bismarck well knew the 
value of the Rumanian army and judged it advisable to obtain 
its assistance ina war. To that there was, however, one obstacle : 
the Rumanian Chambers, which under the constitution must 
approve all treaties of alliance, would never have consented to 
a military adventure in company with the Hungarians, who were 
allies of Germany. Such an alliance was only possible by way of 
a defensive measure. From that point of view it might even 
have been advantageous to Rumania, which, like Italy and for 
the same reasons, could only be the ally or the enemy of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. Therefore the Berlin Foreign Office had 
to be contented with the best that it could get—a secret and 
purely defensive treaty.— Moreover King Carol consented to 
affix his signature to the treaty binding Rumania to the Triple 
Alliance only after Italy, by her signature, had furnished the 
necessary guarantees of its purely defensive nature. 

The brutal aggression against Serbia freed Rumania from 
any moral obligation towards the Central Powers ; while Italy’s 
withdrawal absolved her legally. It needed Germany’s bad 
faith and von Bethmann-Hollweg’s distorted conception of the 
respect due to treaties to maintain that Rumania owed her 
assistance to the Central Powers. It furthermore presupposes 
an utter ignorance of the moral value of the Rumanian people to 
believe that it would associate itself with a policy of unscrupulous 
piracy, of universal domination, of which itself would have been 
the first to feel the chains. 

* The incident which arose some years ago between the then Lord Mayor of London 
and the Rumanian Minister will be remembered. The former not only refused to send 
an invitation to the annual banquet at the Guildhall to the representative of Rumania, 
but stated in a public speech that his action was intended to protest against the Jewish 
persecutions in that country. 

+ Concluded not only without the concurrence of Parliament, but also without its 
knowledge. 
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According to the changeless laws that govern history, Rumania 
had a threefold motive in placing herself upon the side of the 
Allies. 

Her interest—since, by fighting on the side of those who have 
inscribed upon their colours the emancipation of nations, she 
fights for the liberation of her blood-brothers who are oppressed 
by the Hungarians, the hardest of taskmasters, and for the 
union of all Rumanians. 

And her sentiment spoke with voice as loud as her interest. 
While preaching their campaign of intervention, Mr. Filipesco— 
now, alas, no more—and Mr. Take Jonesco were but the spokes- 
men of the entire nation. The first, scion and political heir 
of those powerful autochthonous families who drew from their 
patriotism the strength to resist all attackers; the second, the 
self-made man, the authorized spokesman of the party of culture, 
who had gained the first position in the State through his bril- 
liant intelligence and his unrivalled talent. These two men 
waged no war of opposition against the Government, for no 
one has cast any doubt upon the patriotic sentiments of Mr. 
Bratiano. It was only the heavy responsibility upon him that 
obliged the Prime Minister to maintain a greater reserve. 

The unanimous sympathies of the people, steeped in the Latin 
tradition, were necessarily with its allied nations. The purely 
French culture of the Rumanians formed an indestructible bond 
of gratitude between Rumania and France. Moreover, Rumania 
has never forgotten that when she entered the family circle of 
European nations it was the civilizing Powers of the West—Great 
Britain and France—who lent her their disinterested support. It 
is worthy of the Bulgars to fight the Russian and Rumanian 
soldiers hardly more than a quarter of a century after these had 
shed their blood to free them from the Turkish yoke, those Turks 
who are to-day their allies! No Rumanian statesman has ever 
seriously hoped to drag his fellow-countrymen into a war against 
France, to whom Rumania owes all that beautifies life; against 
Russia, her coreligionist and her ally of yesterday; against 
England, who presided at the birth of modern Rumania; or 
against Italy, to whom she is bound by the memory of an 
illustrious common origin. 

Thus was their interest in closest harmony with the deep and 
unanimous sentiments of the Rumanian people. 

Lastly, yet another motive urged the country against Germany 
and her accomplices. 

The Allies are fighting for the triumph of right and justice, 
for respect of treaties, for the noblest conquests of civilization, 
in short, for all that makes life worth living. 

Rumania claims proudly, as one of the motives that have 
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beckoned her towards battle and sacrifice, the wish to join in 
that task. It would be unjust not to acknowledge it. 

Thus has Rumania broken the bonds insidiously placed upon 
her by Germany during the late period of peace. The victory 
of the Allies, by allowing her to realize her age-long dream of 
union with her brothers of Hungary, will increase her power 
twofold. She will number over 12,000,000 inhabitants in a 
territory of about 100,000 square miles, the soil and subsoil of 
which are reputed to be immensely rich. Will this enlarged 
kingdom be still a domain exclusively reserved to German 
activities ? 

It must be said that luck, in the case of Rumania, has been 
on the side of the Allies, as it can scarcely be said that her inter- 
vention is due chiefly to their skilful diplomacy. Germany has, 
in the past, left no stone unturned to win the Rumanian people 
on her side, while, before the war, the Western Powers have 
consistently turned their back on them. And, as regards their 
policy since the beginning of the war, it is sufficient to point 
out that not only Rumania, but the whole of the Near East, 
would have been thrown into the arms of the Centra] Powers 
if those who advocated the withdrawal of the Allied troops from 
Salonica had had their own way. 

Certainly, in that case, the Rumanians would have been the 
chief losers, as they could nevermore hope for the realization of 
their national ideal; but what can now—during the war and 
especially after—be a valuable asset for Great Britain’s policy 
would have been lost for ever. 

All friends of both Great Britain and Rumania must desire 
to see the closest and most friendly relations established between 
these two neighbouring countries. 

Neighbouring countries? Yes, for is not every country that 
borders on the sea the neighbour of the British Empire ? 
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No one with any instinct for an international situation can doubt 
for a moment but that Mr. Lloyd George rendered conspicuous 
service to the Allied cause by the opportune “ indiscretion ” of 
his famous interview with the head of the United Press of America 
(Mr. Roy Howard), published on September 29. Many birds were 
killed with one stone, and the world was reminded afresh that in 
war even more than in peace nothing succeeds like success. There 
can be no harm now in admitting that at the time there was 
considerable apprehension in competent diplomatic circles, as 
several straws indicated the possibility of an impending attempt, 
in the interests of Germany on the initiative of her foreign friends, 
to put a spoke in the wheel of the too successful Allies. 

Washington is always a dangerous spot in Leap Year, especially 
to any cause with which Great Britain is associated, because it 
then becomes necessary for the embattled hosts, respectively 
led by the Democratic Tweedledee and the Republican Tweedle- 
dum, to make a desperate bid to capture the great Anglophobe 
vote, which is regarded by practical politicians as controlling 
the American Presidency. President Cleveland’s Venezuela 
Message in 1896 is the classic instance in point which had all 
the advantage of taking the British Government completely by 
surprise. We were more unsophisticated then than now, for in 
those days a very large number of fairly intelligent Englishmen 
seriously regarded the United States as a friendly, kindred, and 
almost allied nation, who would about as soon pick a quarrel 
with us as would one of His Majesty’s Dominions. We need not 
stop to inquire how we became obsessed with this amiable delusion. 
It is enough that we are better informed to-day, and realize that 
no American politician can hope to be popular with the American 
masses which live on the vindictive falsehoods purveyed by the 
Hearst Press, unless he is prepared to make himself disagreeable 
to John Bull, especially if John Bull happens to be preoccupied 
elsewhere, as he usually is. 

Washington has consequently lost the priceless asset of surprise 
in Anglo-American dealings, because whatever may be the case as 
regards the Bourbons of Downing Street, “the plain people” of 
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this country, to use an Americanism, would never be astonished at 
any manifestation of Anglophobia across the Atlantic, and in the 
event of any serious disaster to the British Navy affecting the 
balance of sea power, so far from looking westwards for aid, as 
in the days of our innocence, we should rather look out for squalls. 
So long as Great Britain maintains her naval supremacy in 
matériel and the infinitely greater prestige of her naval personnel, 
we shall be safe from stabbing in the back, though whenever we 
reach the era of “ negotiations” we shall have to keep a sharp 
look-out for any attempt to barter away the “ Freedom of the 
Seas,” as Viscount Grey, K.G., the author of the Declaration of 
London, is understood to be itching to do—doubtless with the 
approval of Viscount Haldane, O.M. 

Apart from general reasons which make Washington an 
anxiety to London every four years, were certain personal factors 
which rendered this autumn a time of anxiety to the Allied 
Chanceries until Mr. Lloyd George said the wanted word. 
Although it cannot matter one red cent to the United States any 
more than to any other nation whether President Wilson is 
re-elected or Mr. Justice Hughes takes his place, it is not unnatural 
that the professional politicians of America, who are indistin- 
guishable from professional politicians elsewhere, should attach 
enormous importance to a relatively insignificant incident. Every 
good Deraocrat, including Mr. Wilson, is at the moment honestly 
convinced that his defeat would be the end of the world. Every 
good Republican, headed by Mr. Hughes, equally regards the 
latter’s election as the opening of an American millennium. 
Stupendous efforts were being made to secure the balancing 
elector in “the pivotal States,” where a totally different atmo- 
sphere prevails to the nimbus surrounding expatriated Americans, 
many of whom keenly sympathize with the Allied cause and have 
not infrequently given serious and even precious pledges of their 
faith. We all immensely appreciate such moral and material 
support, but we cannot afford at this crisis of our fate to make 
the mistake of imagining that the sentiments of Americans 
abroad correspond with the sentiments of Americans at home. 
Whether it be due to ignorance or inborn insurmountable prejudice, 
the fact remains, and the more clearly we recognize it the better, 
that the effective public opinion of the United States which 
makes and unmakes Presidents and directs the executive in the 
way it should go, regards the Great War from a totally different 
angle of vision to the Americans in our midst, and although many 
of them are highly indignant with the declared policy of President 
Wilson from the time of the Lusitania onwards, its general 
popularity in the States is conclusively demonstrated by the fact 
that when the Republicans, who had been eloquent in denouncing 
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Mr. Wilson’s “ supineness and ineptitude,” came to nominate a 
candidate for the White House, they deliberately chose a standard- 
bearer who to the naked eye is a replica of the present President. 
The suggestion that Mr. Hughes has more “‘ sympathy ” with the 
Allied cause than Mr. Wilson, which he is now diplomatically 
dissembling, is one of the most absurd suggestions ever made 
even in a Presidential election. 

If it matters little to the United States who gains the day in 
this ‘‘ titanic conflict,” it matters still less to us, who moreover 
have not the faintest notion as to how the struggle is supposed 
to be going. It is not for foreigners to criticize either candidate 
or to offer any opinion upon any domestic issue that may or 
may not divide Republicans and Democrats. But one cannot 
help noticing that, stimulating as was the effect of the Lloyd 
George interview in Europe, it rendered notable service to both 
Presidential candidates, because it deprived every section of the 
American electorate of any excuse for being misled as to the 
possibilities of the European situation, upon which the Great 
Republic, despite an energetic Press, or perhaps because of it, 
remains appallingly ignorant. 

It is an open secret that for some considerable time the over- 
astute German Ambassador in Washington, Baron Bernstorfi— 
and over-astuteness is the diplomatic equivalent of excessive 
stupidity—has been at pains to impress upon President Wilson 
the desirability of taking some step in the nature of “ mediation ” 
—attractive to Germany because tending to embroil the United 
States with the Allies. It was being continually rubbed into 
the President by the Bernstorffs for their purpose, and the Bryans 
for theirs, that just as President Roosevelt immortalized himself 
and served the world by inviting Russia and Japan to exchange 
the stricken field for a round table at Portsmouth, U.S.A., so it 
is expected that his successor should eclipse this feat by crying 
“ Halt” to distracted Europe. I would not go so far as to suggest 
that the German Government has reached the humiliating stage 
of officially seeking American mediation. I do not share the 
optimistic view that the Powers That Be in Germany know that 
she is beaten and are only fighting for a draw. They are 
admittedly on the whine, as is the way of all bullies the moment 
they are collared, and Germany is clearly collared. It is one of 
her political tricks to play the injured innocent to the neutral 
world and to pose as a blameless lamb fallen upon by ravenous 
wolves. She opines that this attitude does her no harm at home 
as her people are prevented by the censorship from hearing of 
the bleatings and blubberings of their precious Crown Prince, 
who is supposed to have a name to conjure with across the 
Atlantic when he stoops to conquer the American snob. Count 
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Bernstorff is equally pathetic in Washington unofficially, though 
if the State Department had the gumption to formally inquire 
whether his “ suggestions ” of mediation were official, the bubble 
would be pricked. This, however, might not altogether suit 
President Wilson, who is believed to be seriously bitten by the 
idea of playing Providence to the Old World. He has left no 
doubt in the minds of his intimates as to his intention at any 
favourable juncture—i.e. whenever the hour of the Allied triumph 
approaches—to try and temper the wind to the shorn German 
lamb. 

There would never have been any question of American 
interference had victory shone on the German standards. In 
this case the- fait accompli would have been philosophically 
accepted in Washington. But whenever Germany is seen to be 
doomed we should have trouble with the American Government 
were there any undecidedness in the attitude of the Allies. The 
Potsdam-Pacifist factions are enormously strong on the American 
Press and among politicians. All the enemies of England, all 
the friends of Germany, everywhere, were already putting their 
heads together when Mr. Lloyd George spoke out, and when we 
remember that these hostile elements include, besides greater 
Germany in the United States, the Vatican and all its ramifica- 
tions, the International Jew who retains his footing, not to say 
grip, of la Haute Finance in most neutral and some Allied countries, 
the Swedish capital, the Madrid Government, to say nothing of 
influential circles in Holland, we realize the endless unseen wires 
that can be pulled by unseen hands at any given moment. 

There are those who go so far as to aver that the German 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who poses 
abroad as “a lover of peace,” was a party to the intrigue nipped 
in the bud by the British War Minister, and that the recent 
return of Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador in Berlin, to 
Washington was due to the desire of the German Government 
to tempt the President to suggest “an armistice.” Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg has sufficient intelligence to realize that if the 
belligerents left off fighting where they stand Germany would 
have won the war, as the military armistice would be inevitably 
followed by a diplomatic armistice, i.e. a temporary patched-up 
Peace, until Germany was ready to resume the “ Frightful 
Adventure ” and complete her Pan-German programme. Curiously 
enough, in Sweden and Spain, among International Jews in this 
country and in German coteries abroad, there was widespread 
expectation that October would see an “ armistice.” This may 
conceivably be a legend craftily disseminated by the Boche as a 
blind, so that once more the optimistic Briton may imagine that 
“all is over bar the shouting,” and that as he has won the war 
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he may safely rest on his oars while Germany prepares for next 
year’s campaign. It is conceivable that Mr. Gerard may bear 
some message from Berlin, but it is infinitely safer and sounder 
to assume that the German General Staff, while exploiting every 
diplomatic device, are still confident of victory and do not share 
the opinion of Germans outside Germany, that the Fatherland 
must be “ strafed ’ but for extraneous intervention. 

Enough has been said to indicate the apprehensions of serious 
students of public affairs in the closing hours of September. At 
any moment there might be intolerable intrusion from a highly 
excitable community in the throes of the Presidential contest 
backed by all the resources of the Papacy and International 
Jewry. There is yet another element which makes up in noise 
what it lacks in sense and numbers. It is singing very small just 
now, but it has been a conspicuous nuisance throughout British 
history, and its bray is bound to be heard whenever it is least 
desired. It regards itself as highly superior and virtuous, and 
daily thanks God that it is not as other men. It would confess 
to being sentimental, and may be conveniently if familiarly 
described as “ the British Jackass.” Thanks to Boche “ methods 
of barbarism” the B.J. has had a wonderfully poor show in the 
Great War. But in the event of any transformation, as, for 
instance, supposing the Boche tried to behave himself or un- 
deniably became “the under-dog,” we should have inevitable 
trouble with the British Jackass, whose earlier watchwords, 
before the Boche had come out in his true colours, were 
“Don’t Hurt Germany” and “ Don’t Humiliate the German 
People.” The B.J. was ultimately reduced to temporary silence 
by the combined effect of such episodes as the Belgian atrocities, 
Louvain, the Lusitania, Lille, the murder of Edith Cavell, the 
butchery of Captain Fryatt, the torture of prisoners of war, the 
indiscriminate baby-killing, the employment of poisonous gas, 
poisonous water, the spread of infectious diseases, and a thousand 
other perfectly gratuitous horrors by which the enemy have 
eternally damned themselves. But we may be sure that on the 
slightest provocation the B.J. would be heard from. Occasionally 
he masquerades as a high ecclesiastic or dons the garb of a 
head master. He is disproportionately represented in both 
sections of the Coalition, and can always be relied upon to say 
and do the wrong thing. He is not wholly unknown among the 
political chiefs of the Foreign Office, nor is he a total stranger at 
the Treasury, while he is rampant at the Board of Trade. He 
has never had any stomach for this war or for any other war, 
and would at any moment come to what he calls “ reasonable 
terms” with the enemy, i.e. any terms at any time. Any hint 
of mediation, especially from “our American brothers,” is 
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peculiarly welcome to the B.J. as offering “a dignified escape 
from an impasse,” and permitting the conclusion of hostilities 
“with the least pain to German susceptibilities ” which are ever 
his chief solicitude. The entourage of the B.J. were already 
beginning to pull a long face over the cost of the war, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—who is understood to regard the 
B.J. with a kindly eye while the B.J. returns the compliment— 
had suddenly aggravated by the unnecessary issue of 6 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds, a measure admirably calculated to impair 
British credit if not so designed. Unless we misread organs of 
the type of the Nation and the Manchester Guardian, which are 
apparently relapsing into their old Potsdam grooves, any overture 
from President Wilson would have been anything but unacceptable 
to former friends of the Boche. No one had actually hazarded 
the fatal word “ Peace,”’ but Lord Bryce had tried to depress our 
spirits by a homily, at Birmingham of all places, on the duty of 
ultimately loving our enemies. If any one were at any time 
instigated by the British Foreign Minister to invite American 
interference, ex-Ambassador Bryce—erroneously regarded by 
the Foreign Office as persona gratissima in U.S.A.—would be as 
likely as another to be selected for this office. Then we had the 
ominous recrudescence of Lord Grey’s most intimate and restless 
friend, Lord Haldane, who was billed to follow Lord Bryce at 
Birmingham, where, presumably, if the fates were favourable, he 
might be expected to keep the ball rolling by putting in another 
good word for the beloved Boche. 

I have said more than enough to show that the British War 
Minister spoke not one hour too soon, as he certainly said not a 
word too much when he unburdened himself to the President of 
the United Press of America, who must be warmly congratulated 
on his service to his own country as well as to ours. This robust 
and manly utterance instinctively recalled the famous Agadir 
speech, when it will be remembered at another international 
crisis (July 21, 1911) Mr. Lloyd George said the word in season 
which put a stopper on dangerous complications, and which, 
unless afterwards whittled away by “ Haldane missions” and 
other manceuvres of the Potsdam Party, might have afforded 
peace a decent chance had it been adopted as the deliberate and 
avowed policy of the British Government and been accompanied 
by adequate armaments. But as we know to our cost the 
Disarmament Party dominated our councils from Agadir to 
Armageddon. 

The interviewer thus interpreted Mr. Lloyd George’s warning 
for the benefit of the American public: “There is no end 
of the war in sight. Any step at this time by the United 
States, the Vatican, or any other neutral in the direction of 
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peace would be construed by England as an un-neutral pro- 
German move.” In Mr. Lloyd George’s own words, “ Britain 
has only begun to fight. The British Empire has invested 
thousands of its best lives to purchase future immunity for 
civilization. This investment is too great to be thrown away.” 
Mr. Roy Howard reports to his countrymen that he had found 
in England “a popular suspicion of America,” which did not 
exist a year ago, directly attributable “to a notion, generally 
entertained by the man in the street, that President Wilson, who 
had refused to ‘ butt in’ and make war with Mexico, might be 
induced to ‘ butt in’ for the purpose of stopping the European 
War. A similar suspicion of Spain and the Vatican is also 
manifest.” He therefore asked Mr. Lloyd George “to give the 
United Press, in the simplest possible language, the British 
attitude towards the recent peace talk” and was successful in 
getting what he wanted. Our War Minister replied: “ Sporting 
terms are pretty well understood wherever English is spoken. I 
am quite sure they are understood in America. Well, then, 
the British soldier is a good sportsman. He enlisted in this war 
in a sporting spirit—in the best sense of that term. He went in 
to see fair play to a small nation trampled upon by a bully. He 
is fighting for fair play. He has fought as a good sportsman. By 
the thousands he has died a good sportsman. He has never 
asked anything more than a sporting chance. He has not always 
had that. When he couldn’t get it, he didn’t quit. He played 
the game. He didn’t squeal, and he has certainly never asked 
any one to squeal for him.” Therefore, “the British, now that 
the fortunes of the game have turned a bit, are not disposed to 
stop because of the squealing done by Germans or done for 
Germans by probably well-meaning but misguided sympathizers 
and humanitarians.” Mr. Lloyd George did not think fit to 
boast of the marvellous preparations which Lord Haldane’s 
admirers invite us to believe he had made for this war which 
he had ever had in mind. On the contrary, as Ministers know 
better than any one, we were quite unprepared because our 
Government never believed in the German danger, their principal 
misinformant upon German policy being this very same Haldane, 
who is now convinced that he has divided his entire energies 
between warning his colleagues against the Boche and preparation 
to beat him. As Mr. Lloyd George explained for the benefit of 
American politicians: “ For two years the British soldier had a 
bad time—no one knows so well as he what a bad time. He was 
sadly inferior in equipment, the vast majority of the British 
soldiers were inferior in training. He saw the Allied causes 
beaten all about the ring. But he didn’t appeal either to spec- 
tators or referee to stop the fight on the ground that it was brutal. 
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Nor did he ask that the rules be changed. He took his punishment, 
even when beaten like a dog. He was a game dog. When 
forced to take refuge in a trench, when too badly used up to 
carry the fight to his enemy, he hung on without whining. He 
fought off every attack. He bided his time. He endured without 
wincing. He worked without flagging.” 

This was a well-deserved tribute to the incomparable officers 
and men of our original Expeditionary Force which paid the 
penalty .of the blindness of the politicians and to all the fighting 
men who held the fragile but unbreakable line during that first 
awful year. It is keenly appreciated by them, all the more on 
account of its unconventional phraseology and unlikeness to the 
conventional flapdoodle of the “ Responsible Statesman.” As 
Mr. Lloyd George asked his interlocutor: “ And at this time and 
under these conditions what was the winning German doing ? 
Was he worrying over the terrible slaughter? No; he was 
talking of annexing Belgium and Poland as a result of his 
‘victory. And while he was remaking the map of Europe 
without the slightest regard to the wishes of its people, the British 
people were preparing to pay the price we knew must be paid 
for time to get an army ready. It is one thing to look back on 
the pounding the British soldier took in the first two years of 
the war; but it was a different thing to look forward as he did 
and know that beating could not be avoided.” In those dark 
days “ when it seemed the finish of the British Army might come 
quickly, Germany elected to make this a fight to a finish with 
England. The British soldier was ridiculed and held in contempt. 
Now we intend to see that Germany has her way. The fight 
must be to a finish—to a knock-out.” 

That was the War Minister’s message to all whom it might 
concern. “ The whole world—including neutrals of the highest 
purposes and humanitarians with the best of motives—must 
know that there can be no outside interference at this stage. 
Britain asked no intervention when she was unprepared to fight— 
she will tolerate none now that she is prepared until the Prussian 
military despotism is broken beyond repair.” He pointed out 
“ there was no regret voiced in Germany over the useless slaughter, 
and no tears shed by German sympathizers a few months ago 
when a few thousand British citizens who had never expected to 
be soldiers, and whose military education had been started only 
a few months previously, went out to be battered and bombed 
and gassed ; to receive ten shells for every one they could fire ; 
went out and fought and died like sportsmen without even a 
grumble. I repeat there was no whimpering then, and the people 
who are now moved to tears at the thought of what is to come, 
watched the early rounds of the unequal contest dry-eyed. None 
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“ of the carnage and suffering which is to come can be worse than 
the sufferings of those of the Allied dead who stood the full shock 
of the Prussian war machine before it began to falter.” In this 
British determination “to carry the fight to a decisive finish 
there is something more than the natural demand for vengeance. 
The inhumanity and the pitilessness of the fighting that must 
come before a lasting peace is possible is not comparable with the 
cruelty that would be involved in stopping the war while there 
remains the possibility of civilization again being menaced from 
the same quarter. Peace now or at any time before the final 
and complete elimination of this menace is unthinkable. No man, 
or no nation, with the slightest understanding of the temper of 
the citizen armies of Britons, which took its terrible hammering 
without a whine or a grumble, will attempt to call a halt now.” 
In reply to a question as to how long this terrific struggle 
might be expected to continue our War Minister replied: “ There 
is neither clock nor calendar in the British Army to-day. Time 
is not the least vital factor. Only the result counts—not the 
time consumed in achieving it.” In some wars we had taken 
twenty years to defeat an enemy of which the first fifteen were 
black with British defeat. “It will not take twenty years to 
win this war, but whatever time is required it will be done. And 
I say this, recognizing that we have only begun to win it. There 
is no disposition on our side to fix the hour of ultimate victory 
after the first success. We have no delusion that the war is 
nearing an end. We have not the slightest doubt as to how it is 
to end.” He then turned to the congenial task of paying tribute 
to France. “ The world at large has not yet begun to appreciate 
the magnificence, the nobility, the wonder of France. I had the 
answer to your inquiry [as to the attitude of France] given me a 
few days ago by a noble Frenchwoman. This woman had given 
four sons to France—she had one left to give to France. In the 
course of my talk with her I asked if she did not think the struggle 
had gone far enough. Her reply, without a moment’s hesitation, 
was: ‘ The fight will never have gone far enough until it shall 
have made a repetition of this horror impossible.’ That mother 
was voicing the spirit of France. Yes, France will stick to the 
end.” Mr. Lloyd George added: “I suppose that America’s con- 
ception of France, and of the French soldier, before the war was 
as erroneous as the British idea. I suppose that you, too, regarded 
the French soldier as excitable, brilliant in attack, but lacking in 
doggedness and staying qualities. Nothing was more unwarranted 
than the popular idea of the Frenchman as a poor defensive 
fighter. History never justified this idea. But there will be a 
new appraisement, and a new appreciation, when the real heroism, 
nobility, and genius of the defence of Verdun are fully under- 
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stood.” Russia also “ will go through to the death. Russia has 
been slow to arouse, but she will be equally slow to quiet. The 
resentment of the Russian against having been forced into the 
war is deep, but he has neither forgotten nor forgiven the fact 
that this happened at a time when he was ill-prepared and unsus- 
pecting. No! There are, and there will be, no quitters among 
the Allies. ‘ Never again’ has become our battle-cry. At home 
the suffering and sorrow is great and growing. As to the war 
zone its terrors are indescribable. I have just visited the battle- 
fields of France. I stood as it were at the door of hell, and saw 
myriads marching into the furnace. I saw some coming out of 
it scorched and mutilated. This ghastliness must never again be 
re-enacted on this earth, and one method at least of ensuring 
that end is the infliction of such punishment upon the perpetrators 
of this outrage against humanity that the temptation to emulate 
their exploits will be eliminated from the hearts of the evil-minded 
amongst the rulers of men. That is the meaning of Britain’s 
resolve.” 

I make no apology for reproducing the substance of this 
interview, because timely and significant as it was for reasons 
already mentioned which could be indefinitely amplified, circum- 
stances combined to enhance its importance and ultimately to 
make it a declaration of policy by the British Cabinet. I remember 
hearing at the time that the Agadir speech five years ago was 
made on the initiative of Mr. Lloyd George, who went to Sir 
Edward Grey and urged that he should be allowed to put the 
Boche in his place, as there seemed to be some misconception in 
Berlin as to the attitude of his section of the Cabinet upon foreign 
affairs. The then Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement at the 
Mansion House represented the views of the Foreign Office and 
the Exchequer. It is not suggested anywhere that Mr. Lloyd 
George consulted the present Chancellor of the Exchequer prior 
to his warning to Presidents and Popes, and it was noted that 
the newspaper which is believed to derive inspiration from Mr. 
McKenna and to express his views—the Manchester Guardian— 
was the only organ of any consequence to attack Mr. Lloyd 
George on the present occasion, although in old days it opposed 
the succession of Mr. Asquith to the Campbell-Bannerman 
Premiership because it preferred Mr. Lloyd George. Moreover, its 
London correspondent stated in terms: “I believe, on what I 
think trustworthy authority, that the purport of the interview 
was not seen or approved by the Government or the Foreign 
Secretary, and that it was a purely spontaneous expression of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s private opinions. I am told, again on 
authority which I think trustworthy, that the whole tone and 
tendency of the interview is regretted by the responsible 
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authorities both for its effect on internal forces in Germany and 
for its diplomatic consequences generally, so far as it may have 
consequences. I do not think that the Foreign Office or the 
Prime Minister wish to bang, bolt, and bar any door.” It would 
be interesting to identify this “trustworthy authority’ who 
discloses the inmost secrets of the Cabinet to babbling journalists. 
I thought that a special Order in Council had been promulgated 
for the express purpose of stopping these leakages. Doubtless if 
I emulated the example of Mr. McKenna’s journalistic henchmen 
and claimed “trustworthy authority’ which could only come 
from inside the Cabinet, I should be liable to prosecution. But 
let that pass and admit the accuracy of the accusation that 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke “on his own.” In that case he achieved 
a personal triumph such as has fallen to few British Ministers 
since the outbreak of war, as he succeeded in expressing the views 
of all our Allies, of all our Dominions, of all our fighting men 
everywhere, as well as the overwhelming majority of the people 
of these islands. “Thank God,” was the fervent ejaculation 
from every Front when this insidious pro-Boche intrigue was 
stamped upon, and neutrals advised to mind their own business. 
Our fighting men realize better than anybody that a premature 
peace simply means a renewal of the war and the ultimate triumph 
of Kultur. Mr. Lloyd George’s sentiments were no less enthusias- 
tically approved by those engaged in keeping the home fires 
burning, as was shown by a striking and indeed sensational 
by-election in Scotland, which vividly recalls Mr. Stanton’s 
notable triumph over the forces of Pacificism and Potsdam at 
Merthyr Tydfil when he destroyed the Keir Hardie tradition, 
and demonstrated the essential soundness of South Wales. North 
Ayrshire has done equally well. The figures of this remarkable 
contest will convince even a professional pessimist that Great 
Britain is determined from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s to see 
this thing through. The whole duty of the Government is to 
give effect to the national will by keeping the ring clear of officious 
outsiders, accord the Navy and Army unimpeded control of the 
war, and then to see to it that the terms imposed on a beaten 
enemy correspond with national efforts, sufferings, sacrifices, and 
aspirations. It was the first time our premature peace-mongers 
had openly challenged the community, putting forward a member 
of the “‘ Fellowship of Reconciliation” in the person of a certain 
Mr. Chalmers, who explained that he stood “ because he believes 
the Government should state in plain terms what are its objects 
in the war in the hope that an early settlement by negotiation 
will be possible.” Mr. Chalmers apparently enjoyed the support 
of the Labour Leader, which explained that “while the I.L.P. 
{Independent Labour Party] is taking no official part in the 
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contest, it is certain that the I.L.P. members will vote with the 
other electors in the constituency who are voting for Chalmers. 


A great vote for Chalmers will be an effective argument against 


militarism.”- As a matter of fact it would be a conspicuous 
triumph for militarism, as it would promote Pan-Germanism and 
help to put Europe under the Prussian heel. According to the 
Labour Leader: “ The return of Mr. Chalmers will be a great 
triumph for peace and freedom, a much-needed defeat for our 
British Prussians who have consistently exploited the tragedies 
of the war in order to permanently enslave the people.” The 
Pacifist champion was declared to have special claims on a 
Scottish constituency. ‘Personally Mr. Chalmers is a most 
desirable candidate. He is a Scot by birth, although for the 
past few years he has been ministering in London and is at present 
in charge of the Baptist Church at Wandsworth. The son of a 
fisherman, and himself a poor man, Mr. Chalmers is in full 
sympathy with the desire of the workers for self- -emancipation, 
and, in short, is in this crisis doing the work which ought to be 
done by the Labour Party.” Against this pattern of perfection 
was pitted a “ British Prussian” in the person of a gallant and 
dashing soldier, General Hunter Weston, and when the poll was 
declared it was actually found that North Ayrshire, which was 
regarded as a peculiarly favourable field for peace-mongering, 
had preferred the General to the Baptist Minister by an immense 
majority, as may be gathered from these amazing figures : 


General Hunter Weston 7149 
Rev. H. Chalmers 1300 


Patriotic majority 5849 


Such was the message which the miners of Ayr sent to their 
comrades on the Somme. In no previous war has British opinion 
been anything like as solid and resolute as it is to-day, for which 
in a large measure we have to thank the Hohenzollerns. Mr. 
McKenna and any other hankerers after “ inconclusive peace” 
should put this by-election “in their pipes and smoke it.” 

It is always difficult for outsiders to judge the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons, especially of a moribund House like the 
present, which has long outstayed its welcome and ceased to 
represent anything except itself. But if, as is alleged by its 
detractors, Parliament be mainly composed of time-serving, vote- 
catching politicians, they cannot fail to draw the proper moral 
from this Scottish portent. Scotland is much moved by the 

rfectly gratuitous and unpardonable manner in which she was 
misled before the war by “ statesmen ” so-called, who had them- 
selves been fooled by the Germans and have never had the grace 
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to “own up.” Despite the feebleness of leading Scottish journals 
of the Ditto persuasion, Scotland has become a corner-stone of 
the great and ever-growing “ Never Again” Party, of which 
Mr. Lloyd George is so effective a spokesman. 

When the House of Commons reopened (October 11) the 
Prime Minister had a golden opportunity of striking a different 
note from Mr. Lloyd George had he cared to range himself 
with the McKennas. Not only did he carefully avoid doing so, 
but he went out of his way in a contrary direction, closing 
a singularly eloquent and impressive speech by a declaration 
leaving nothing to be desired: “The strain which the war 
imposes on ourselves and our Allies, the hardships which we 
freely admit it involves on some of those who are not directly 
concerned in the struggle, the upheaval of trade, the devastation 
of territory, the loss of irreplaceable lives—this long and sombre 
procession of cruelty and suffering, lighted up as it is by deathless 
examples of heroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in 
some patched-up, precarious, dishonouring compromise, mas- 
querading under the name of Peace. No one desires to prolo 
for a single unnecessary day the tragic spectacle of bloodshed and 
destruction, but we owe it to those who have given their lives 
for us, the flower of our youth, the hope and promise of our 
future, that their supreme sacrifice shall not have been made in 
vain.” 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, during which 
Sir Edward Carson, who more than ever represents the mind of 
the nation on war issues, emphasized anew his approval of the 
policy of fighting to a finish, Mr. Holt, a pseudo-Pacifist Member 
of Parliament, unwittingly performed a useful service by taking 
Mr. Lloyd George to task both as regards the substance and form 
of his interview, thus affording the War Minister an opportunity, 
not only of reiterating his opinion, but of explicitly and formally 
committing the Cabinet. The War Minister observed: ‘“‘ What 
he [Mr. Holt] objects to is that the whole pith and purport of 
that interview was that we are not going to give in until we have 
crushed Prussianism. . . . My declaration was that we should 
tolerate no intervention until the Prussian military despotism is 
broken beyond repair. What was the declaration of the Prime 
Minister? That we shall not make peace until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and entirely destroyed. I say it 
must be broken beyond repair. The Prime Minister says it must 
be wholly destroyed. What is the difference between the two ? 
I simply elaborated in my own way the declaration which had 
been made by the Prime Minister, not once, or twice, or three 
times, but repeatedly, and by the French Prime Minister a few 
weeks before in a great speech delivered in the French Chamber. 
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I can very well leave it with the thrilling peroration delivered 
to-day by the Prime Minister.” The next sentences must have 
made any Cabinet Minister uncomfortable who may be addicted 
to intriguing with the Press. ‘‘ That is a complete and authorita- 
tive answer to all those who have been trying to sow and spread 
disaffection and to suggest that I made this declaration without 
consulting my colleagues and that I was speaking only for myself. 
That is the answer to what is spread by correspondents who 
pretend they have got it from my colleagues. Do not believe it! 
It is a pure invention of theirs. I cannot believe my colleagues 
would tell correspondents what they have never said in the 
Cabinet or in the War Office.” 

It was also objected that this policy had been proclaimed by 
Mr. Lloyd George. “It ought not to have been done by me! 
True, I am a Cabinet Minister, and a Cabinet Minister is entitled, 
even outside his Department, to talk about the policy of the 
Government. It is the first time I have heard it laid down that 
a Cabinet Minister, when he speaks, has never to make a speech 
which is not strictly and sternly Departmental. ... May I 
suggest to my hon. friend [Mr. Holt] that, after all, the matter 
has something to do with my Department—whether or not there 
is going to be intervention and pourparlers to arrest the fight at 
the moment when we are gripping the enemy. It is much more 
a military matter than it is a diplomatic matter. It is essentially 
a military matter. Any intervention now would be a triumph 
for Germany! A military triumph! A war triumph! Inter- 
vention would have been for us a military disaster. Has the 
Secretary of State for War no right to express an opinion upon a 
thing which would be a military disaster ?”’ Mr. Lloyd George 
was more than impenitent. “ That is what I did, and I do not 
withdraw a single syllable. It was essential. I could tell the 
hon. Member how timely it was. I can tell the hon. Member tt 
was not merely the expression of my own opinion, but the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the Cabinet, of the War Commiitee, and of 
our military advisers. It was the opinion of every Ally.” 

We may be well content with the manner in which the “ indis- 
cretion ” of an individual Minister thus developed into an official 
declaration of policy stated in terms to represent the Cabinet as 
a whole. It will be for the country to see to it that the Coalition 
lives up to its principles, though we should all be easier in our 
minds if those Ministers with no stomach for victory would make 
way for manlier men. 

L. J. MaxsE 
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By M. EMILE MARCO St. HILAIRE, Author of “Memoirs of a 
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10s. 6d. net 
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gine of one rigid system, the same for all, THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB adapts its. Circulating Library Service to 


the needs of different classes of readers. 


There is one Subscription for Town Readers and another for 
the Country. There is a cheap rate intended for those who read 
for relaxation, as a recreation, and another, a little more expensive, 
intended for students and serious readers. ‘This is the ‘‘ Guaran- 
teed "Service. Subscribers in this class get practically every book 
published as soon as it comes out. If it should not be in the 
Library at the time, a new copy of the book is bought at once for 
the subscriber. 


This is the Ideal Library Service for those whose reading is in the 
nature of study, for the man in public life, for the literary man, for 
all who in any way influence or lead public opinion. 


A West Country Subscriber writes : 
I think your ‘Guaranteed’ Service of Books is quite admirable, and I 
wish you every success. I have already recommended you, and will 
continue to do this. I cannot offer you any suggestions for the im- 
provement of the service, for I think you have now reached the high- 
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Other Testimonials : 
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wants is most penny and quite impossible in any other Library.” 
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‘‘ The service is an excellent one, and I have nothing but praise to say 
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have I had to wait for even the newest books. So long as this con- 
tinues I do not see what else you can do.” Dr. S., Lonpon 
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NO book lover should fail to write for the Catalogue of the Great 
Annual Sale of Books which is now taking place at The Times 
Book Club. Read through the list of specimen Book Bargains 


This short selection from the Catalogue will convince 


you that this is an opportunity which should not be neglected. 
All the books are in good condition, many are brand new copies, 
and they are offered at prices which are often only one-third of 


the original cost. 
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Labouchere: The Life of Henry 
Labouchere. By Algar Labouchere 
Thorold. Illustrated. Postage 7d. 
New Copies Published 18s. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Ger- 
hard Gran. Authorised Translation 
by Marcia Hargis Janson. With II- 
lustrations. Postage 6d. New 
Copies Published 12s. 6d. 


Jeanne d@’Arc. Maid of Orleans, 
Deliverer of France. Edited by T. 
Douglas Murray. Fully Illustrated. 
Postage 6d. New Copies 

Published 6s. 
A complete record of the trials and re- 
habilitation proceedings. ‘‘ The details of 
the life of Joan of Arc form a biography 
which is unique among the world’s bio- 
graphies in one respect : It is the only story 
of a human life which comes to us under 
oath, the only one which comes to us from 
the witness-stand.” 
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Emma Darwin. A Century of Family 
Letters, 1792-1896. Edited by her 
Daughter, Henrietta Litchfield. 2 
vols. Postage 8d. Published {1 ts. 

Letters which reflect interesting light on 
three families—the Allens, the Wedgwoods, 
and the Darwins. A delightful book. 


From Mons to Ypres. A Personal 
Narrative. By F. Coleman. Postage 
5d. Published 6s. 

A spirited and straightforward account of 
the first few months of the war on the 
Western Front. 


From a Punjaub Pomegranate 
Grove. By C. C. Dyson. With 14 
Illustrations. New copies 

Published tos. 6d. 
The personal experience—largely the social 
experiences among Anglo-Indians and 
Indians—of a very observant lady in different 
parts of India. With considerable space 
devoted to Calcutta, where a chapter is 
given to the Armenian Church and com- 
munity. 


The Evolution of Architectural 
Ornament. By G. A. T. Middleton. 
With 235 Illustrations. Postage 7d. 
New Copies Published £1 Is. 


The greater number of the illustrations are 
from delicate pencil-drawings by the author, 
of special details of ancient buildings which 
are a to be found in architectural works 
as a rule. 


Scottish Ghost Stories. By Elliott 
O’Donnell. Postage 5d. New 
Copies. Published 3s. 6d. 

An interesting collection. 
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THE 
POTSDAM POCKET 
DIARY 


Compiled by L. J. MAXSE 


FYNHE new cdition of the ‘ Potsdam Diary for 1917” marks the third 
year of publication of this popular work, which_is much appreciated 
& both as an ordinary, diary and because it, provides, in the shape of one 
stimulating quotation per diem, a constant reminder of the Wisdom and the 
Folly of Man, as may be gathered from these two typical quotations : 
‘“‘ T take my salary and I am going to continue taking it ” (Mr. Asquith, 
House of Commons, December 14, 1915). 


“IT ought to have decreed that the House of Hohenzollern should 
reign no more ” (Napoleon). 


The Potsdam Diary can be accommodated in the waistcoat pocket or 
purse bag, and is attractively produced in a leather binding. 


Being more useful and lasting than the ordinary card it is in much request 
at Christmas, and you cannot send a more welcome little present to any man 
at the Front, whether at sea or on shore, while to men at the Back it is indis- 
pensable to the understanding of the manner in which we are governed. 


For the convenience of dispatch “ The Potsdam Pocket Diary for 1917 ” 
may be had, without extra charge, enclosed in a neat white card case bearing 
the following inscription, with a plate sunk impression 


With all Good Wishes for Christmas 
and the New Year 


From 


The white card cases are not supplied unless specially ordered, and it is 
impossible to guarantee a supply after Friday, Dec. 8th. It 1s therefore 
advisable to send at once an order to your Bookseller, or Tue MAanacer of 
the National Review, 48 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. The price of 
“ The Potsdam Diary ”’ is 1s. 6d. net. 


‘«* THE NATIONAL REVIEW,” 43 DUKE ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON 
S.W. 
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CRABS 


Crass belong to a large group of animals known to naturalists as 
Crustacea, which comprises many thousand species, though only a 
few of the more obtrusive kinds are well known to the general 
public. The large majority of crustaceans are aquatic animals, 
and of these the shore-crab is probably the most popular by 
reason of its quaint and ridiculous appearance, its amusing ways, 
and its wide distribution, as well as its more amphibious habits, 
for it can live for some time out of water, and, indeed, at low tide 
it voluntarily leaves the sea for several hours to scramble about 
the shore on the look-out for the edible flotsam left by the receding 
tide. It is then that one can watch an amusing scene by placing 
a piece of meat or fish on the sand or at the edge of a rock-pool and 
sitting quite quiet at a little distance away; by and by one or 
severals crabs will emerge from their hiding-places and sidle up to 
the meat, and holding on to it with one pincer claw they tear off 
pieces with the other and stuff them into their mouths. I have 
amused myself occasionally by tying a piece of fine string on to the 
bait, and as the crabs get close I gently pull the string and the 
bait recedes from-their grasp. In such a case the individuality 
of the crab comes out: one will scuttle off as fast as he can; 
another will dig himself into the sand with a rapidity that shows he 
upholds the ancient adage that discretion is the better part of 
valour ; a third will try to intimidate the moving bait by adopting 
a hostile attitude, brandishing his claws while he bubbles at the 
mouth with impotent rage; and yet another, more intent on the 
capture of the food than any idea of danger, runs boldly on, and 
with a sidelong rush makes good the capture. 

The life history of crabs is full of interest, and a description 
of the development of the shore-crab may be taken as typical of 
the class. The mother crab carries the eggs about with her 
attached to the swimmerets on the underside of the body, and she 
is then said by fishermen to be “in berry.” When the eggs hatch 
out, the baby crab in no way resembles its adult form, in fact so 
unlike is it that for many years naturalists were under the impres- 
sion that the crab larva was a separate species of crustacean and 
classified it as such. When first hatched the larva is enclosed in a 
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thin skin, but it sheds this at the end of a few hours and is then 
seen as a transparent microscopic creature, though with carapace 
and abdomen well developed. The abdomen, however, is not 
tucked up and carried under the carapace as in the adult, but is 
extended as in the lobster; the carapace also is prolonged into a 
long peak behind, which gives the little creature a ridiculous 
resemblance to a nightcap. The zoéa, as the larva is called at 
this stage, is an active swimmer and lives at the surface of the sea, 
feeding voraciously on the minute floating animals and plants 
found there, and continually casting its skin as its size increases. 
In the course of time the carapace loses its peak and broadens 
out, the eyes which hitherto have been fixed acquire stalks, and 
other changes take place, and the larva then reaches its second or 
megalopa stage, which is practically similar to the perfect form, 
except that the abdomen is still carried extended. 

After a time the megalopa sinks to the bottom of the sea, where, 
after one more moult, it appears as an adult crab, though in size 
it is no bigger than a lentil. The skin of a crab that has just 
moulted is quite soft and it is then that the crab grows, but it 
gradually hardens by the deposition of lime salts from the water. 
Once the skin has become hard all growth is necessarily stopped 
until the next moult. The crab while it is in a soft and vulnerable 
condition is shy of attention and hides under stones, etc., till 
its skin is hardened and it feels once more protected from its 
enemies. 

There is a peculiar joy in handling a big crab in this soft 
condition and knowing that it is powerless to hurt you, however 
formidable the size of its claws! The moult, especially in older 
life, is always a serious business, and many crabs die in the process. 
Not only is the outer cuticle of the eyes shed, but parts of the 
stomach as well, so that the old skin is a perfect cast of the animal 
and at first sight may easily be taken for a real crab. I have seen 
the shore at Canford Cliffs, after a heavy sea, littered with these 
cast skins of the spider-crab, and it was not until I picked one up 
and it fell to pieces in my hand that I realized they were not dead 
crabs, so perfect in every detail were they. I once kept some 
freshwater crabs for several months, and I was lucky in seeing 
two of them moult. In each case the process was the same : first, 
the carapace split across at its juncture with the abdomen, then the 
legs and abdomen were worked loose and pulled out, and the 
carapace splitting along the sides was slipped forward till it stood 
on end, held to the rest of the shell by the mouth parts only. 
Finally the mouth and stomach were released, and the crab 
stepped back off its old skin. 

Crabs, like many other lower animals, have the power of 
reproducing lost limbs. If a crab is frightened it will sometimes 
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throw off a leg for no apparent cause. I have seen a newly 
captured crab do this when I have accidentally knocked the side 
of the aquarium, and one little crab that I caught late one evening 
had lost by the next morning no less than five of its ten legs, 
including one of the pincer claws. 

This power of autotomy is often the means of saving their life, 
for if a big crab with cannibalistic intentions seizes a smaller 
one by its claw or leg, the latter will jerk off the captured 
limb and make good its escape. I have actually seen this 
occur with my freshwater crabs, and at a subsequent moult 
seen the reproduction of the lost limb. Not all the small crabs 
in my aquarium, however, were so fortunate in escaping the 
undesired attentions of their big relative, for one day I heard a 
mysterious crackling sound, and on investigation I found a small 
crab being bodily devoured. It was a case of most unnecessary 
cannibalism, for there was plenty of food in the aquarium at the 
time. After that incident I decided to keep the big crab by him- 
self, and as I paid a good deal of attention to him he soon got very 
tame, and though he was large enough to have given me a powerful 
nip had he chosen, he never attempted to. He would feed readily 
from my hand and even got so lazy that sometimes he would not 
trouble to take the meat in his claws, but would open his mandibles 
and let me put the meat into his mouth. 

Crabs are guided to their food mainly by the sense of smell. 
All the crabs I have kept in captivity seemed to me to be guided 
entirely by this sense, and not to rely on sight at all. When I 
dropped a piece of food near them they swept the ground over with 
their claws till they found it, and sometimes they would pick at 
the ground and then put their claw up to their mouth to see 
if there was anything in it or not, which suggests that both sense 
of feel and of sight were deficient. 

Their greediness and pugnaciousness over any food that they 
found was most amusing. On one occasion I saw a crab holding on 
to a piece of meat in each claw while it kept at bay a neighbour 
who was anxious to steal if it could. The first crab, though both 
its claws were engaged so that without leaving go of one or other 
piece of meat could do the second one no harm, made bristling rushes 
at it which had a triumphantly intimidating effect. Eventually, 
however, the second crab closed with it and seized a piece of meat 
and a tug-of-war ensued. The meat was the first to give way. 

Crabs are excellent scavengers and do good work in this 
respect. A crab’s life, from the time of its birth to the day of its 
death, is fraught with many dangers; the name of its enemies is 
legion. Besides being open to attack from the bigger members 
of their own species, many fish (especially the cod) feed on them, 
and other parasitic crustaceans devour them alive. 
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Octopuses of all sorts prey upon crabs and are a much-dreaded 
enemy, for not even the biggest specimens can resist them ; they 
cut a hole through the carapace with their powerful parrot-like 
beaks and inject a paralysing poison which renders their captive 
an easy victim. Having sucked all the internal organs dry, the 
octopus leaves the empty shell, a mute story of the tragedy. 

In order to protect themselves against their numerous enemies 
crabs have resorted to many ingenious and wonderful means of 
defence. It is, indeed, this chapter of their lives that always 
seems to me to be the most interesting ; it reads like a veritable 
fairy-story. The more obvious means of defence are, of course, 
the big powerful claws and the hard, chitinous armour often 
covered with long and sharp spines, as we see in the spider-crabs, 
which must deter many creatures from attacking them. But 
these crude methods are the merest A B C of the game, and many 
species resort to far cleverer and subtler ways. Some of the 
spider-crabs, besides relying on their prickly armour, deliberately 
clothe themselves in seaweeds and zoophytes, which grow in a 
thick forest on their back and effectually conceal their identity. 
If one of these crabs is placed in a dish of water and the weeds, etc., 
carefully picked off its back and left at the bottom of the dish, it 
will be seen to pick them up in its claws and deliberately place them 
on its back, where they readily adhere to the spinous hairs. It 
has been known to chew the ends of the weeds in its mouth first 
to make them more pliable and easy to plant in its self-made garden. 
More marvellous still, these crabs even know when they are 
wrongly dressed, and if one that is covered with seaweeds is put 
in an aquarium full of sponges, it will pick off the weeds and plant 
sponges in their place that it may perfectly harmonize with its 
surroundings. Could instinct or intelligence go further than this ? 

In the swimming-crabs the last pair of legs are modified into 
paddle-shaped organs, by means of which they can swim, and some 
tropical kinds are said to shoot through the water like a fish ; 
these crabs rely chiefly on their activity to escape their enemies. 

Other crabs resemble stones, pieces of coral, seaweeds, or other 
objects to escape detection, while some of the smaller species, in 
which the carapace is more or less translucent, have the power 
of changing their colour according to their surroundings. 

The sponge-crab, a species of which occurs on our southern 
coast, has the last two pairs of legs short and elevated on the back, 
so that they are useless for walking, but they end in a grasping 
claw which holds a mass of living sponge in position over the 
carapace, and so conceals the crab from view. Sometimes a sea- 
squirt or other organism is used in place of a sponge. There are 
few fish that will attempt to eat a sea-anemone—a fact that seems 
well known to some crabs, who turn it to their own advantage. 
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Certain little tropical crabs always carry two sea-anemones about 
with them like a couple of torches, one in each claw. The fingers 
of their claws have recurved teeth by means of which they retain 
a firm hold on the slippery bodies of the anemones. One feels 
- rather sorry for the latter, for they probably derive no advantage 
from the partnership, for the crabs, not content with the protection 
they afford them, have been seen to remove particles of food from 
the anemone’s tentacles to their own mouths. If the anemones are 
taken away from them they will hunt diligently about with every 
sign of anxiety until they find them again. Crabs are to be found 
inhabiting the bottom of the deep sea, some species living at a 
depth of over 2500 fathoms. These deep- sea species assume many 
curious forms, but are nearly all characterized by blindness, by the 
development of a very dense covering of spines, and by their 
coloration of a uniform bright red. There are, of course, many 
exceptions, but this is the general rule. In many cases the legs 
are very long and fringed with stiff hairs. As the ooze of the sea- 
floor is soft and yielding, this is probably a device to keep the 
animals from sinking into it. The extreme spininess which is so 
general may also partly serve for the same purpose, besides being 
a means of protection from their rapacious enemies. 

The only direct way in which crabs are of use to man is as food, 
though sedate they are of considerable importance, as many 
of our marketable fish feed on them. The edible crab sometimes 


measures ten inches across the carapace, and weighs as much as 
twelve pounds. Its fishery forms an important industry on some 
parts of the coast. The shore-crab in its soft-skinned state is con- 
sidered a great delicacy in parts of Italy, especially in Venice, but 
it is only eaten in England by the poorer classes. The spider- 
crab is also eaten on some parts of our coast by the poor people, 
but it does not enjoy universal favour. 


Marion Biack-HAWKINS 
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THE ABORTION OF MUNITIONS: WHAT 
HAS CAUSED IT 


Tuer facts described in the last number of this Review show that from 
the beginning of the war there has been an unceasing wastage in 
the production of munitions. For the time being supplies seem 
to be meeting military requirements; and if this appearance 
could be accepted as showing the whole truth, the inefficiency of 
production would amount merely to waste of money ; a calamity 
that on its colossal scale is grave enough, but nevertheless is of 
quite inferior importance to the sacrifice of life and waste of 
man-power with which alone these articles are concerned. It 
needs, however, very little reading between the lines of what is 
stated by military authorities to learn that the limit of the 
munitions that the Allies could use with effect is not yet in sight, 
or, as a French Minister has picturesquely expressed it, that for 
every extra shell supplied an Allied soldier’s life is saved. Though 
the Allied armies may now be getting munitions punctually, as 
they did not get them earlier in the war, no secret is made of 
the fact that greater results could be obtained in less time and at 
less cost of life if the supplies were still larger. 

Perhaps for some time longer these larger supplies, which by 
common consent are or ultimately will be indispensable to success, 
may be produced by opening more factories and working them 
inefficiently. This, doubtless, would be better than not producing 
them ; but it cannot go on indefinitely, and even while it lasted it 
would mean either making less than could be made with efficient 
working, or else keeping men occupied needlessly on munitions 
when they are wanted urgently for other purposes. On the 
other hand, to work even the existing factories efficiently would 
be exactly equivalent, as has already been pointed out, to creating 
an increase of plant, equipment, and men proportionate to the 
wastage that was stopped. Great importance, therefore, attaches 
to a general recognition of the need for efficient production. To 
engineers the facts of the manufacture of munitions are familiar, 
and their description has drawn from manufacturers only con- 
firmatory evidence without any expression of surprise. Those, on 
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the other hand, who have not had experience of engineering 
manufacture may have had some difficulty in understanding how 
the excellent intentions of all concerned, the vast resources of 
the country, and the unlimited powers entrusted to the Govern- 
ment can have produced so monstrous a result, and still more in 
realizing that of the shortage of production a large part has 
occurred because it has been permitted by the Government 
consciously and deliberately. Truths that are known without 
being understood, if they are not accepted on the mere faith of 
authority, can rarely produce a real conviction, and still less can 
determine a vigorous or permanent public opinion. The previous 
article on this subject was devoted almost entirely to a plain 
statement of the facts, which are not and cannot be controverted, 
and of such remedies as could be suggested by public knowledge 
and by principles that have already been verified. It may now be 
useful to state as explicitly some of the influences that are 
responsible. 


I. Tae INFLUENCES AFFECTING WORKMEN 


(a) The Negotiations with the Government. When the Govern- 
ment had been forced to admit that the production of munitions 
was insufficient and that State control was necessary, it addressed 
itself to the trade unions in order to procure agreement as to 
the conditions of labour. This course may have been thought 
wise on the ground that no other bodies existed to represent the 
workers in the trades concerned; and although the engineers’ 
unions seem to have included something less than a third of those 
engaged in these trades, they had a preponderating influence in 
Government and similar shops, and an agreement made with 
them might reasonably have been expected to be a help in securing 
the co-operation of the non-unionist workers who formed the 
majority of the men. The Government proposals were discussed 
on March 17, 1915, just after the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, in 
conference with the representatives of the principal engineering 
unions, and were adopted on the following day for recommenda- 
tion to their respective unions by the delegates ofall except the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who accepted them after a 
week’s consideration, subject to a formal condition to which the 
Government consented. 

Three months later the Government brought in the Munitions 
of War Bill, by which this agreement was passed into law. This 
declared inter alia that for controlled factories 


Any rule, practice, or custom not having the force of law which tends to 
restrict production or employment shall be suspended, and to induce or attempt 
to induce any person (whether any particular person or generally) to comply or 
continue to comply with such a rule, practice, or custom is an offence. 
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In a schedule to the Bill it was also provided that : 


When the custom of a shop is changed during the war by the introduction of 
semi-skilled men to perform work hitherto performed by a class of workmen of 
higher skill, the time and piece rates paid shall be the usual rates of the district 
for that class of work. 


In so far as the lives of our sailors and soldiers and the success 
of the Allied forces depended on the production of munitions, 
this Act was the Magna Carta by which they were recorded and 
intended to be preserved. It was obtained, not by coercion, but 
by the unanimous consent of all parties concerned; and the 
nation has relied on the faithful administration of its powers as 
the final assurance that the entire resources of the country were 
being devoted sincerely to safeguarding its fighting men and to 
bringing the war to the earliest and most successful end. 

(6) The Action of the Government. In the light of the facts 
that have been described, and that in principle were already 
known to the Government, the provisions quoted above amount 
to an agreement that during the remainder of the war men 
producing munitions should no longer be restricted to an output 
of one-half to one-fifth of what they could make, and should be 
paid for producing their full output at the same rates per piece 
as had been customary when they were producing a fraction of 
it. If the Government had been concerned to make a thrifty or 
even a reasonable bargain, it would first have ascertained what 
rates were fair, or, if it had been thought that this would take 
too long, would have taken powers to require piecework rates to 
be such as would give an agreed bonus on his standard day-work 
wage to an efficient man who produced an efficient man’s output. 
Hither course, however, would certainly have given rise to friction 
if rates had been left to be settled by consent, and possibly to 
cases of hardship if they had been imposed by expert tribunals ; 
and to take the existing rates, extravagant though they were 
known to be, might in the circumstances have been sound policy 
if their adoption had been coupled with equally effective measures 
for assuring the output, and the agreement had been put into 
immediate operation after its provisions had been arranged in 
March 1915. 

As has already been seen, the Government has at no time 
taken effective measures for assuring the output, and even after 
it had come to agreement with the representatives of the unions, 
allowed three months to elapse before passing this agreement 
into law. By this neglect, even more than by the delay, it 
misled the workmen as to the true situation of the country. In 
times of peace it had censured the policy of under-production, 
while nevertheless removing such obstacles as the law then put 
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in its way. In its war measures, though it reversed this procedure 
in form, it kept very closely to it in substance. It satisfied the 
public by taking powers to stop the under-production of munitions, 
and the unions by not taking measures to make those powers 
effective. 

Now the policy of under-production appears differently to the 
employers or even the consumers who reject it, and to those, 
whether workmen or their political friends, by whom it is approved. 
The views of both sides are supported by their personal feelings ; 
those of the employers by anxiety for the capital and profits 
that they have at stake, and those of very many workmen by 
natural preference for leisurely work. But behind these personal 
prejudices each side has fundamental reasons for its view. To 
employers and consumers under-production is economically 
unsound and morally dishonest. To those who support it con- 
scientiously, it is a legitimate device for protecting all workers 
from being overdriven, and the weaker men from being forced 
out of their employment. The representatives of the workmen, 
so far as unions that embraced only a minority of them may be 
considered representative, knew the course that the Government 
had taken between these two views in times of peace. They 
knew that, though its members might have expressed disapproval 
of under-production, their disapproval was benevolent; that 
though they condemned its practices as ill-advised, they regarded 
them as a legitimate right of workmen, which the organized 
minority should have increased liberty to enforce on dissentients. 
Workmen saw that in the Munitions of War Act these rights 
were expressly safeguarded after the war. They saw still more 
directly that, even during the war and after such practices had 
been made illegal for the time being, the Government were 
continuing to permit them on the most gigantic scale ever known 
in the country. The inference was inevitable that the formal 
change in the Government’s attitude, like the expressions of 
disapproval that had not prevented increased facilities from being 
given to unions for enforcing under-production, was merely eye- 
wash, and did not represent a real need of the men who were 
fighting for the country. 

(c) The Responsibility of the Workmen. In these circumstances 
the mechanics who have not produced their utmost cannot 
reasonably be held responsible for the deadly consequences of 
their default. Their work has been done, as all co-ordinated 
work must be done, under rules. In ordinary life every one 
knows that rules are not of cast-iron, but have some elasticity. 
Within such limits as are allowed most men interpret them as 
best suits their own convenience, and regard an interpretation 
that is sanctioned by common practice and general toleration as 
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an integral part of the rules. Mechanics interpret rules in much 
the same way as other men. According to established shop 
practice unsatisfactory volume of output is signalled immediately 
in pay, and ultimately, if persistent, in disciplinary consequences, 
Remonstrance that is not followed by action is taken to be per- 
functory, and not to express a serious requisition or need; and 
when men receive several times their standard pay for the volume 
of work that they are producing, they can hardly be blamed if 
they infer that they are doing enough. Probably many of those 
who came newly into the industry or into the munitions branch 
of it might have judged the needs of the State with a truer imagina- 
tion if they had been left to themselves, and might even have 
seen that, in the circumstances, to keep the State from employing 
more men than necessary on munitions was a desirable end in 
itself ; but for the most part such men were jockeyed into the 
unions as a practical condition of their employment, and by the 
force of union sentiment, the operation of which was described in 
the previous article, have been compelled to keep to the pace 
that had already been set. The men have, in fact, done precisely 
what was natural and reasonable for them to do, when led—or 
misled—as they have been. 


II. Tue INFLUENCES AFFECTING MANUFACTURERS 


It may be thought that the influence of the large and powerful 
firms that were engaged in the work might have been sufficient 
to prevent any lag on the part of manufacturers, if indeed it had 
not been sufficient to persuade their men of the urgency with 
which their utmost output was needed. To what extent they 
have failed is only known to the Ministry of Munitions and to 
themselves. It has already been seen that in the class of work, 
important in the aggregate, in which payment was made not 
according to the product but according to the time and material 
spent on it, an inducement to slow working was provided auto- 
matically ; and even where the sentiment of the proprietors 
would not have wished that such an incentive should slacken the 
work, the internal practice of the works must at least have taken 
the edge off any desire for rapid production. But this positive 
depression of the keenness of the works was accompanied by other 
discouraging influences. A large part of the inspection was done 
by men with no previous knowledge or training in the industries 
concerned. Material wanted urgently and in large quantity has 
had to be produced according to specifications that involved 
the constant loss of a substantial percentage of the make without 
any advantage to the product. In disputes with men, when 
they arose, the Ministry took a perhaps necessary hand; but 
the sense of responsibility in the proprietors of the works was 
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correspondingly weakened. In other ways, often less defensible, 
the sentiment of manufacturers was alienated. In many cases 
the impression was created that the Ministry would treat a works 
harshly or unfairly ; that, for example, it would incite manu- 
facturers to special exertions and expense, and then leave them 
in the lurch without performing what had been agreed; that it 
had the vice of the amateur, who regards sharp practice as good 
business, and both gives and expects it; that it did not trust its 
works when they deserved and on ordinary business rules were 
entitled to be trusted, and that it could itself be trusted as little. 
That some tangle of rights and wrongs must have resulted from 
a new organization in which the direction of established works 
was superseded by the dictation of a new official body, especially 
when a large number of its officers were unqualified men, was 
perhaps inevitable ; but there is no question but that the attitude 
of the executive made it far greater than it need have been, and 
has choked off much useful co-operation that might have been 
given by manufacturers. 


III. Tae Tecunicat Carers oF PRopUCTION 


While the often troubled relations between Ministry and 
works may have deprived the conjoint effort of some of its effect, 
and in particular has aggravated the difficulties of co-ordination 
between works, the most serious factor of wastage has been 
inefficient manufacture in the works themselves. An essential 
purpose for which the Ministry was instituted was to prevent 
such inefficiency ; and the immediate responsibility for its failure 
lies with its technical direction. 

The production of munitions for the war is mainly a problem 
in repetition manufacture on a large scale; and on any scale 
that could have been contemplated when the Ministry was created 
it required chiefs of production able to handle great works, to 
suppress under-production, and to institute the most effective 
methods of intensive manufacture that could be applied at short 
notice. Among the factories of the country none, as has been 
pointed out, was more saturated with the doctrine of parsimony 
of output than those of the Government itself; and with them 
went the great shops that supplied the extraneous needs of the 
spending departments, and those that were occupied on other 
public services. This was naturally so. If the doctrine could 
obtain a footing ‘anywhere, it would obviously be in shops that 
enjoyed or were believed to enjoy an inevitable connexion by 
which employment would be secured for the works, whether its 
men worked at their best speed or not. ? Another character which 
these works had in common was that they were not dependent 
mainly on repetition work, and had not been led to adopt the 
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methods of intensive manufacture by which repetition work is 
produced at its greatest efficiency. From such establishments 
the Government chose its chiefs of production. : 

These chiefs accordingly had had little or no personal experi- 
ence either of shops free from traditions such as those that produce 
the “ Arsenal stroke,” or of shops making repetition work on 
intensive methods. This in itself was no necessary disqualifica- 
tion. There may have been no men in the country with experi- 
ence both of intensive manufacture and of controlling great works ; 
and, whatever may now have been learned, the executive could 
not be blamed if at the time it regarded the habit of controlling 
great works as a necessary qualification, which could less readily 
be acquired at short notice or by the help of expert assistants 
than the practice of intensive manufacture. But the fact that 
these engineers were appointed in spite of the known deficiencies 
in their experience did not make full-speed work and intensive 
production less necessary to the safety of the country. On the 
contrary, it should have secured their prompter and more anxious 
attention to seeing that the shortcomings in their experience were 
not reflected in the work. The event has shown that it had no 
such effect. The methods that prevailed in their shops in time 
of peace, when the shops were occupied with routine supplies or 
for profit, continued to be permitted ‘»y them when the work 
was, most literally, for dear life; and in spite of the really 


unlimited powers with which they were invested, they did not 
use even the elementary precautions that have already been 
described. 


IV. Tae Uttimate RESPONSIBILITY 


(a) Its Incidence. The essential need that men should work 
their best and the elementary principles on which they could be 
encouraged to do so belonged, however, not to the mystery of 
engineering art, but to plain business direction. As the provisions 
of the Munitions of War Act make clear, the executive statesmen 
had been put particularly on inquiry to make sure that the 
restrictions on production that they knew to be common had been 
effectively stopped ; and in a matter at once so untechnical and 
so essential to their trust professional authority could neither 
constrain their judgment nor relieve them of their responsibility. 
While, therefore, the technical chiefs of production were imme- 
diately responsible for the wastage of resources, their responsibility 
was to those for whom they worked, and the ultimate responsibility 
lay on the executive statesmen whoemployed them. For shortness 
reference has been made to those statesmen as the Government ; 
the term is meant to denote those Ministers who were responsible 
for fundamental arrangements in the conduct of the war. 
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(b) Its Circumstances. To arrive at the influences that deter- 
mined the action of the Government, the circumstances must be 
examined again in some little detail. 

A Committee of National Defence had sat for many years, 
charged with the duty of providing for an emergency such as that 
which arose. Undoubtedly no such demand for munitions had 
been foreseen as became apparent after the first two or three 
months of the war, and some delay in starting production on a 
sufficient scale was therefore inevitable. At the same time the 
Committee, and therefore the Government, knew, or should have 
known, that the German scheme of mobilization included the 
employment on munitions of a large number of works not ordi- 
narily engaged on them, and extended to providing in advance 
at each of them complete sets of tools and gauges for producing 
the particular munitions to which their respective outputs were 
to be diverted. The Government was therefore not dependent 
on its own constructive imagination for a plan by which the 
supply of munitions could be increased to any desired extent if 
the need arose, but on the contrary had one ready to hand, and 
accredited to them by the undoubted organizing ability of its 
most experienced opponent. The shortage of skilled labour 
became acute by November 1914, and employers were endeavour- 
ing to arrange with unions to relax their restrictions on production. 
The unions thought that other means should be tried first ; and 
the Government, though it knew by then what shortage of muni- 
tions had done for our men at the Front, and could not tell what 
worse sacrifices it might cause at any time, stood by and watched 
this discussion. It appointed a committee here, summoned a con- 
ference there, until finally, after seven more months had been spent, 
it passed the Munitions of War Act; thus adopting at last arrange- 
ments similar to those that Germany had prepared in advance, 
and had been using for the whole ten months of the war. 

Without doubt the powers that the Government took, if used 
rightly, would have avoided the wastage of resources and the 
consequent sacrifice of life that have occurred. Used as they 
have been, they masked the wastage without stopping it, and 
thus actually promoted and aggravated the mischief that they 
were intended to cure. As every addition to mobilized industrial 
resources proved insufficient for military needs, these powers 
enabled the Government to provide for the deficiency, though 
only at a later date, by a fresh draft on the national industries ; 
to stem the demand merely by adding works to works, and so 
multiplying the aggregate wastage ; to infect an ever wider area 
with the inefficiency that it tolerated, while concealing it from 
discovery as it could not have been concealed if the nation had 
not relied on the Government’s use of its powers. The disasters 
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that were caused in this way were indistinguishable from the 
rest of our colossal losses; and through this confusion and the 
mere vastness of its undertakings the Government was able to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public, and perhaps sometimes in 
its own. It appears, in fact, to have stacked works on works as 
labourers stack pig-iron, not as fitters set up machinery; and 
the engines that it established for converting man-power into 
work fixed and converted a large part of it into waste. How 
persistently it has declined to exercise its powers may be seen 
from the fact that even in the present month of October it has 
made an “important agreement with the Liverpool District 
Committees of the Liverpool Shipwrights’ Trade and Friendly 
Association and of the Ship Constructors’ and Shipwrights’ 
Association,” providing among other things for “ the suspension 
during the war of all rules and customs tending to restrict 
output.” 


|V. Tue INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE GOVERNMENT 


(a) Excluded Influences. In considering the influences that 
have affected the Government it may be convenient to note one 
or two simple explanations of their conduct that must be left 
out of account. 

The disclosed facts do not suggest that Ministers have been 
influenced consciously by motives to be described in any ordinary 
sense as unpatriotic, selfish, or corrupt, or felt by themselves 
as tinged with such qualities in any sense whatever. It is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine that men can have faced their work without 
being possessed by the exhilaration and stimulus of functions and 
powers so tremendous, to the exclusion for the time being of all 
conscious personal ends. Equally fantastic, and contradicted 
directly by known facts, would be the assumption that the 
Ministers connected with the conduct of the war have lacked 
energy, industry, or ability ; and with this assumption goes the 
thought that they can have failed to acquaint themselves with 
so much of the information that they had as was of vital 
importance. 

Neither can it be imagined that the discharge of the duty | 
that they neglected was impracticable; that it would have 
imposed hardships on workmen, or have failed to command 
popular support. The power of the Government was absolute, 
far more so than the power of military conscription that they are 
now exercising. It was backed by the force of a universal public 
approval. Workmen were individually as anxious as men of any 
other class for the safety of their comrades at the front, and 
would have been as ready to make sacrifices to secure it; but 
the action that, if taken, would have secured efficient working, 
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not only involved no sacrifice by any efficient workman who did 
his best, but on the contrary ensured to most men a better reward 
for labour than had ever been given before. 

The exclusion of motives that are inconsistent with these facts 
leaves no choice but to accept as the true explanation of the 
Government’s action or inaction the motives that are suggested 
by their known political views and their personal situation. 

(b) The Encouragement of Trade Unions. In times of peace 
the Government attached great importance to the encouragement 
of trade unions. It saw in them, among other things, not only 
an expression of natural rights that had too long been suppressed, 
but also the most effective and perhaps even an indispensable 
means of preserving industrial peace. With this conviction it 
had gone out of its way, as has been pointed out above, to invest 
these bodies with altogether unprecedented immunities in law, 
and had neglected no occasion of inviting them into conference 
on matters affecting their respective trades. The merits of these 
views in times of peace cannot properly be discussed here and 
now; but it is necessary to point out that the Government, 
inverting a phrase that has been quoted recently with just admira- 
tion, appears to have thought that if we can do such things in 
peace, we can also do them in war. After waiting ten months 
before adopting measures for producing munitions similar to 
those used by the Germans from the outset, it took the powers 
that were required. It knew that those powers were the great 
assurance to the nation that all was'being done that could be. In 
particular it knew that the power to,abrogate restrictions on 
output had been sought, not as one that possibly might be needed, 
but as one that was already indispensable, and had been given 
to the Government in trust to use it for an immediate and urgent 
need. Doubtless, after the attitude that it had been in the habit 
of adopting to trade unions, an immediate and uncompromising 
discharge of the trust that it had undertaken would have surprised 
and irritated the unions, although the terms in question had been 
agreed with them three months before they were made law; and 
a permanent breach might thus have been caused in the relations 
that it had been cultivating with them for many years, a breach 
that it may honestly have believed would be injurious after the 
war to important interests of the State. Whether through such 
a reluctance to interrupt its association with the unions, or 
through the disposition to continue to them in the emergency of 
the war the deference that it had consistently shown in time of 
peace, the Government did not enforce the Act plainly and 
without compromise. On the contrary, it debated its powers, 
notably that of dilution of labour, “from town to town, from 
works to works, and from lodge to lodge.” Such debate was the 
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direct negation of any paramount need for the utmost attainable 
supply of munitions; as has been shown already, the parleying 
has even now not ended. The only construction that can reason- 
ably be put on it is that, set in the extreme need of our sailors 
and soldiers to administer the absolute powers that it had in trust, 
the Government suspended and is still suspending their use out of 
deference to the susceptibilities of the unions. 

(c) The Concealment of Failure. This breach of trust had its 
inevitable consequences. The constituent elements of the unions 
all over the country opposed the abrogation of customs in restric- 
tion of output, such as the dilution of labour by which work 
could be given to any men and not be confined to privileged 
classes. They even persevered in the still grosser practices of 
direct limitation of the quantities to be produced by each man. 
As aresult, the Government became aware that it had failed in its 
undertaking to suppress under-production, and two courses were 
open to it. Hither it could have recognized its failure and have 
used its powers to compel the honest backing of its fighting forces 
that it had been unable to procure by persuasion ; or it could have 
concealed its failure from the general public, and at the correspond- 
ing military sacrifice have continued to tolerate what inefficient pro- 
duction its persuasion had failed to stop. The admission of failure 
would have involved an unquestionable risk of injuring the 
confidence that the public had felt in it after it had undertaken 
the thoroughgoing suppression of restrictions on output, and of 
arousing a universal indignation and distrust throughout an 
anxious people, hungering for the protection of its kindred in the 
trenches. 

It is impossible to imagine that, even to Ministers themselves, 
their personal interests can have been a consideration comparable 
to the tremendous issues of life and death that were in their hands ; 
and if they acted, as there seems no question that they did act, 
from a desire to retain the confidence of the public after they 
knew themselves to have betrayed it, it is inconceivable that this 
desire can have been selfish. The language, however, that they 
have used and that has been used about them by their friends 
discloses a different reason for their clinging to the confidence 
that they knew they had forfeited. The creation of unlimited 
powers to requisition the whole engineering industry and to 
control the working of every man in it was, as has been seen, a 
precaution that had been instituted by the Germans long before 
the war, and had been used actively by them for the whole ten 
months during which the British Government waited before 
adopting it. When at last the Munitions of War Act was passed, 
the Government seems to have forgotten the example on which 
in fact they were working, and to have persuaded itself and the 
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nation that of its own genius it had introduced an inspired measure 
for dedicating all the engineering resources of the country to the 
needs of the services. Men in the place of Ministers with even 
less than their fervid imagination might excusably have regarded 
themselves, in the flush of that imagined inspiration, as saviours 
of their country, whose influence was for the time being a national 
asset, to be safeguarded not in their own interest but in that of 
the nation. From this doctrine the step was short to the inference 
that measures discrediting their influence would be of public 
disadvantage; and when time had disclosed the persistent 
consequences of its breach of trust, the Government accordingly 
shrank from the admission that would have been implied 
in a belated application of their powers and the discredit that 
certainly would have followed it. It published, right and left, 
deliberately misleading statements of the wholehearted devotion 
with which munition-workers were sacrificing themselves to the 
needs of their comrades ; its members exchanged compliment and 
congratulation with each other on the glorious success of their 
work; it has even begun to distribute promotion among those 
who have shared in it; and from the general public it has con- 
cealed until now the awful sacrifice of men’s labour and men’s 
lives at which it has consciously and deliberately connived. 

(d) Principles and Practice. In substance, then, the position 


of the Government is that, tty that the full production of 


munitions could be obtained only by applying elementary and 
well-verified principles such as in the previous 
article, and having taken the necessary powers in trust to apply 
them, it buried those powers in the depths of its own policy and 
discretion, and concealed its default by false and misleading 
statements. If the statesmen who compose the Government 
were men of doubtful honesty or undoubted folly, such conduct 
might be intelligible; but in men, such as those in question, 
whose patriotic zeal and personal ability are not open to suspicion 
it may seem harder to understand. The difficulty is unfortunately 
more apparent than real, and is removed by reference to political 
practice. The accepted standard of honesty in politics varies 
among politicians, but it often differs from what other men know 
by that term. Most men know right from — but many 
politicians have the sense of a happy mean, in which the pure 
gold of right may be alloyed with wrong under the excuse of 
expediency, and still circulate as political right if it is minted 
with the effigies of a trusted leader. The practice, no doubt, had 
its origin in dealings with questions in which compromise was 
necessary to bring parties to a single acceptable standard ; and 
the alloy may often have been sounder and worn better than the 
pure metal. But whether this practice has ever been limited in 
VOL. LXVIII 26 
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politics to questions of expediency, it extends to-day to matters 
of principle. It is seen, for instance, in the course that is being 
taken with our men killed or injured in the war. In justice such 
men acquire a claim on the State to make good what they have 
lost, so far as reparation is possible. In practice such a claim 
would be recognized if it arose on the part of a citizen of another 
State, backed by the forces of his own country. But when it is 
contemplated in citizens dependent solely on the Government 
from whom reparation is sought, the claim is first tested by the 
extent to which it would burden the community ; a consideration 
which on non-political standards of right and honesty would be 
absolutely irrelevant, and even in political practice would not be 
invoked against a foreign claimant backed by the independent 
power of another State, or against a native supported by a suffi- 
ciently formidable vote. Speaking generally, it may be said 
without any exaggeration that to compromise on matters of 
principle, to manipulate present symptoms without regard to the 
operation of eternal laws, to substitute a faithless opportunism 
for the courage of conviction, have become settled practice 
among large, influential, and respected groups of politicians. 
And in sacrificing military needs to what it regarded as political 
expediency, in superseding the known laws of intensive produc- 
tion by its own political customs, even in masking the disastrous 
consequences of its default by statements that it knew to be 
untrue and misleading, the Government may be able to invoke 
much political precedent from the times before the war. 


VI. ComMENTARY 
When a firing-party executes judgment of death, half the 


rifles are loaded with blank cartridge, so that no man’s aim may 
be disturbed by the knowledge that, if it is true, it will be fatal. 
The Ministers, the directors of production, the manufacturers, 
and the workmen by their default have left in the lurch, not one 
man, but hundreds of thousands of their own dearest kindred and 
friends. If they could have seen or known the individual men 
who were to be killed or crippled through their perversity, there 
would have been no failure to use the right means of production, 
and no objection among workmen to their being used. The dead 
cannot tell us what brought them to their end ; whether the hand 
of an enemy in a fight under equal conditions or the hand of a 
friend that held back their weapons. But if there be any truth 
in the solemn appeals of our military chiefs, those who have 
permitted and connived at the suppression of munitions have, 
with the full knowledge of what they were doing, brought death 
as certainly to thousands whom they left unprotected as if they 
had themselves worked the enemy’s guns. The short question 
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for them, as for the workmen and the nation, is how much longer 
the production of weapons is to fall short of the best that could 
be done. In times of peace reforms must often be of slow growth. 
The extent of the community into which they have to penetrate, 
the limits of the burdens that the State’s finances will bear, even 
the necessary chaffer and compromise of political bargains, may 
delay the benefits that are awaited; and many for whom the 
promised land is being prepared must complete their lives without 
entering it. But though we can and must often do such things 
in peace, we may not do them in war. No class of the community 
is without its responsibility for giving our men the best protection 
that can be given, and no class is without its anxiety to give it, 
if what is needful is only known. We stand, all of us, between 
the living and the dead ; the living, whose lives are offered daily 
to the hazards of the war; the dead, who now have no joy nor 
part in their inheritance that they have forgone, who keep dumb 
company with some of us, if we are alone by day, and without 
motion lie by us at night till we fall asleep. Offered for the cause 
that is in dispute, the sacrifice is not too much for them to make, 
nor for us to bear; it has sanctified the nation with virtue in an 
abundance that no man could have foreseen. But the sacrifice 
that has been accepted in the place of weapons is a blasphemous 
sacrilege. It stains the aasael virtue with a cowardly treachery, 
which is the greater because it has been practised on the country’s 
most faithful children, and committed by its picked and trusted 
governors. If the havoc that it has wrought cannot be made 
good, it can at least in this third year of war be stopped. In the 
production of weapons there must be a present end to the parley- 
ings, the compromises, the inefficiency through which time is 
given to the enemy to multiply his defences, and toll is taken of 
our men. 

ENGINEER 


‘ay 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


It is not given to many mortals to succeed in one capacity. 
Captain Marryat is in a happy dilemma. Was he greater as a 
sailor or writer? Weighed in impartial scales the result might 
hang indeterminate, but impartiality is precluded by the delight 
he has given as an author to countless generations of readers 
and the bias is inevitable on the side of literature. Probably the 
question never occurred to the gallant author, who threw off his 
books with such easy facility, and I dare say was, in his heart of 
hearts, a little puzzled why such simple tales of the sea should 
achieve such prodigious success. Perhaps his reputation as a sailor 
helped, but the success was immediate and lasting. For his first 
published novel, Frank Mildmay, he received £400 from his pub- 
lisher, Mr. Colburn, and as much as £1200 for Midshipman Easy, 
and in all made what in those days was a comfortable fortune 
between the years 1829 and 1848. 

If his success as a sailor launched him as an author, his success 
as an author rather swamped his renown as a sailor, and few of 
the present generation who enjoy his books realize that he was one of 
the most distinguished naval officers of his time ; and it was a time 
of heroes. Lord Nelson had only been dead a year when Marryat 
joined the Navy to serve under such distinguished admirals as Lord 
Cochrane (afterwards Earl of Dundonald), Lord Napier, and Sir 
Samuel Hood. Like most great men he owed a great deal to his 
mother, who was a Bostenian and a noted beauty, and there is an 
agreeable story to the effect that she opened a ball, given in celebra- 
tion of American Independence, with George Washington himself. 
His father, a Huguenot by descent, combined politics and poetry, 
and in spite of that incongruous union got as far along the tortuous 
path as to refuse a baronetcy from Spencer Percival ; but there can 
be little doubt it was to his American strain that Captain Marryat 
owed that vivacity of intellect and character which stood him in 
such good stead in his varied life. 

Educated at private schools, we hear “ his boisterous tempera- 
ment brought him into repeated collision with the imperfect 
discipline.” Indeed he seems to have spent most of his time 
at school in running away from it, and, like so many boys before 
and after, always to the sea. 

In 1806, a year after the Battle of Trafalgar, an admirable 
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account of which occurs in The King’s Own, he started on his 
first voyage on board H.M.S. Impérieuse, with no less a captain 
than the redoubtable Cochrane. When we realize that Lord Coch- 
rane was the original of Captain Savage in Peter Simple, suspicion 
should be silenced for ever as to his share in the De Berenger 
conspiracy. Who can imagine that most chivalrous of gentlemen 
being concerned in a fraud, however picturesque ? 

In these strenuous days one wonders what has happened to 
Lord Dundonald’s famous secret war plan which “ would destroy 
any fleet or fortress,” for such was its claim, and in 1811 acommittee 
of five presided over by the Duke of York reported this no idle 
boast. It was “ infallible and irresistible, but too inhuman in its 
results ” to be employed. The secret remained in the possession 
of the War Office, and was seriously considered at so recent an 
occasion as the Crimean War, with the same result and disqualifi- 
cation ; but Cochrane’s obvious methods of warfare were nearly 
as deadly as his secret, and during the three years Marryat served 
under him he took part in no less than fifty engagements of vary- 
ing but invariable success. On one of these expeditions the 
incident took place afterwards narrated in Frank Mildmay. The 
lieutenant in command was shot ; Marryat, who was just behind 
him, was knocked down by his falling corpse and trampled over by 
the entire boarding-party. In the end he was put among the dead, 


and only recovered his senses just in time to prevent his being 
thrown overboard. “ For a wonder this chap has cheated the 


gallows ” was nearly his requiem, but “ You are a liar” came in 
the very nick of time, and the situation and author were saved. 

His character as an officer was summed up somewhat quaintly 
by Cochrane in a letter: “He was brave, zealous, intelligent 
and even thoughtful, yet active in the performance of his duties.” 

In Frank Mildmay there is much that is autobiographical. 
The incident of the hero jumping overboard to save his enemy and 
persecutor Murphy actually happened on the Impérieuse, and he 
writes to his mother after he had saved a mishipman who used 
to bully him, oddly enough a son of the famous Radical writer 
William Cobbett, ‘‘ From that moment I have loved the fellow as 
I never loved friend before, all my hate is forgotten. I have 
saved his life.” 

The most dramatic incident in the novel actually took place 
on board the Aolus, on which he served under Lord James Town- 
shend. In a gale that vessel was thrown on her beam end, her top 
masts and mizzen torn away. The only chance of saving the ship 
was to cut away the hamper, but so dangerous was the operation 
that no one could be induced to attempt it until, in his own words, 
“T made signs to the captain I would attempt to cut away the 
wreck, follow me who dared. I mounted the weather rigging, 
five or six hardy seamen followed me,” and, at the imminent risk 
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of his life, the ship was saved. It may well have been, as Frank Mild- 
may says, “ The proudest moment of my life.” For his heroism on 
this occasion Marryat was awarded a certificate which, in the words 
of his captain, declared, “ He conducted himself with such bravery, 
intrepidity, and firmness as merited my warmest approbation.” 

However, the book is only incidentally autobiographical, and 
he found it necessary to assure the public that, had he run the 
career of vice of the hero of The Naval Officer, at all events he 
would have had sufficient sense of shame not to have avowed 
it. One cannot help agreeing with this view, for Frank Mildmay 
was, even apart from his morals, the least attractive of his 
heroes. 

Marryat’s courage was equal to every test. On at least 
twelve occasions he risked his life by jumping overboard to save 
others—on one occasion in a sea full of sharks—and was pre- 
sented with the Gold Medal of the Royal Humane Society in 1818. 
But, after all, courage is hardly a distinction in the English Navy, 
and Marryat’s reputation rested on other, and perhaps surer, 
foundations. He was as capable as he was brave. 

In 1812 he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, after 
his varied service against the French. He served with dis- 
tinction in the American War, and found himself at the peace of 
1815 on shore with the rank of commander. In the leisure which 
this afforded him, to say nothing of designing a life-boat, he 
invented and brought to perfection his famous code of signals. 
At once adopted by the Merchant Service and the British and 
French navies, to this day it has never been superseded ; a remark- 
able performance, which was recognized by his election in 1819 to 
a fellowship of the Royal Society, and in 1833 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour from Louis Philippe. 

In 1820 Captain Marryat obtained his first command in the Beaver 
sloop and was stationed at St. Helena, where it was his mission to 
guard Napoleon, against whose navy he had done such excellent 
work. Marryat remained at St. Helena till the end, and brought 
home the official news of the Emperor’s death ; also a sketch of the 
dead Emperor made shortly after death, one of the few actual, 
as apart from ceremonial, portraits, for, among his other gifts 
the captain was an excellent draughtsman and caricaturist. 

His next command was H.M.S. Larne, on board which he took 
part in the first Burmese War. Here fortune for once favoured 
him. Owing to the illness of his superior officer he found himself 
in command of the naval force. A very interesting account of 
the expedition will be found in “ Olla Podrida,” a collection of 
fugitive pieces published in the Metropolitan Magazine. After two 
years of amphibious warfare, Marryat emerged with the rank of 
post-captain and a C.B.—a somewhat modest reward of ser- 
vices uniformly successful, for which he received the thanks of 
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the general in command in public orders, and twice those of the 
Governor and Council in Calcutta. 

In 1828 he was appointed to the Ariadne, a command he 
resigned upon being selected as equerry to the Duke of Sussex, 
and his naval career ended. 

As a naval officer he can hardly be better described than 
in his own words about Lord Napier. “In the midst of tyranny 
he set the example of mercy. In the midst of ignorance he was 
learned and scientific. In the midst of idleness he was studious 
himself and ready to instruct others . . . one of the best seamen 
and best officers in His Majesty’s service.” It would seem at first 
astonishing that so distinguished a career should have received so 
little official recognition ; but the reason is simple. Captain Marryat 
was not merely a man of original ideas, but tried to put them in 
force. In Newton Foster he had written strongly against the system 
of impressment ; still worse, in 1822, he published a pamphlet en- 
titled Suggestions for the Abolition of the Present System of Impress- 
ment in the Naval Service. This, in 1822, was rank blasphemy. 
William IV had read and been delighted with Peter Simple, and 
was well disposed towards its author, but the pamphlet rankled. 

When the distinction was conferred upon Marryat by the French 
King, it was necessary to obtain William IV’s consent for it to be 
worn, and in certain quarters it was suggested that this was the 
occasion for some higher distinction for one who had served his 
country so long and well. William IV granted the one as a 
matter of course, and was favourably inclined to the other sugges- 
tion, when, in an unlucky moment, he reniembered the pamphlet 
and said, “ Marryat! Marryat! is not that the man who wrote 
a book against the impressment of seamen? Then he shan’t 
wear the Order, and he shall have nothing,” and there is little 
doubt that he was regarded with suspicion in official circles as a 
dangerous innovator, nor did the fact that he stood as a Reformer 
for the Tower Hamlets in 1832 do anything to remove this distrust. 

In 1829 he began his new career with Frank Mildmay, and, 
after the interruption of a cruise in the Ariadne frigate, settled 
down steadily to write in 1830. To Marryat as an author the public 
has been rather ungrateful. There is a foolish idea abroad that he 
is a mere writer for boys, and that some apology is almost seemly 
for any mature appreciation of his works. Nothing could be 
more unfair—although he did write two of the best children’s books 
in English, Masterman Ready and The Children of the New Forest. 

An ill-natured criticism by Edgar A. Poe—often quoted against 
him—is responsible for a good deal of this feeling. ‘“ His books 
are essentially mediocre—his ideas are the common property of 
the mob and have been their common property time out of mind— 
one looks through his writings in vain for the slightest indication 
of originality, for the faintest incentive to thought.” So we are 
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told. It is true Poe was criticizig probably his worst novel, The 
Poacher, and in considering the qualities that entitle a novelist 
to consideration Poe omits two of the greatest, characterization and 
humour, in both of which Marryat was pre-eminent, and in both 
of which, it may be said, Poe himself was conspicuously lacking. 
Still the criticism is inherently absurd. Who wants subtle 
philosophy in a novel of action? And imagine Midshipman Easy 
written in terms of Mr. Henry James! Nor is the charge of 
want of originality well founded. Both insubjects and treatment 
Marryat was a pioneer—as another distinguished American of 
Letters, Washington Irving, wrote to and of him: “ I think the 


chivalry of the ocean quite a new region of fiction and romance, 


and to my taste one of the most captivating that could be 
explored ” ; and by his treatment he put on record for all time the 
finest thing this country has, the spirit of the British Navy. 

There are some assertions best met by a flat refusal to con- 
sideration. If the novels had been such poor stuff, would they 
have been appreciated by the masters of literature? To no one 
he appealed more than to Dickens. Macaulay and Sydney Smith 
were his devoted admirers. Thackeray consoled himself when ill 
on the Mississippi with his “dearly beloved Jacob Faithful,” and 
T am sure that kindly humorist felt the less lonely for the com- 
panionship. Christopher North was one of the faithful; and 
Lockhart declared: “ His quiet efiectiveness of circumstantial 
narrative ” reminded him of Defoe. 

Henry Kingsley writes in Ravenshoe: “ A flood of historical 
recollections comes over Charles, and he recognizes the place 
as one long known and very dear to him. On these very stairs 
Mr. Midshipman Easy stood and resolved he would take a boat 
and sail to Gazo . . . other events have taken place at Malta 
... but Charles did not think of them, not even of'St. Paul 
and the Viper . . . he thought of Midshipman Easy and felt as 
if he had seen the place before.” 

It is just that that makes the difference between the artist 
and the craftsman. Poe blames Marryat for relying on mere 
multiplication of incident ; but Marryat always makes us feel “ as 
if we had seen the place before.” It is the difference between 
Pickwick abroad (which dismal rubbish Poe apparently takes 
seriously) and the real thing. 

With all his virtues the author of the French Revolution did 
not suffer folly easily. Yet after that grim tragedy when John 
Stuart Mill’s housemaid burnt the immortal work, stout-hearted 
Thomas Carlyle (never finer than at that crisis) turned to Marryat 
for consolation, and spent a week at the seaside reading his novels. 

At a time when the whole nation is in need of distraction it 
could not do better than follow the sage’s example. England 
will find there the courage of combat and the spirit of victory. 
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What strikes one most is the sublime confidence of victory. 
No one was ever less of a braggart than Marryat, or a more 
generous antagonist. His admiration for the fighting qualities of 
the French is “unbounded : but that they could possibly defeat 
Englishmen on the sea is inconceivable. It is against the order 
of nature. His was no two keels to one standard; on the con- 
trary, one to three was his admirable formula. 

As an author Marryat has suffered from his very virtues. 

He is such excellent reading that the prigs suspect him, and 
is never unintelligible, so the critics despise him. His works 
survive the greatest test of the novelist genius. Can you remember 
his characters? What a gallant company they form! Peter 
Simple himself, the dashing O’Brien, although one wishes he had 
not been so hard on the midshipman of the Snapper—yet who is 
perfect ? How dignified his gallery of captains! Captain Savage, 
Captain Wilson, and the anonymous Captain M. of the King’s Own, 
tempered by that genial raconteur, Captain Kearney. What a 
fine story that of the ship with the cargo of rose-water! How 
masterly his treatment of the old aunt and the will. How efficient 
his first lieutenants! What a generous figure Midshipman Easy 
(his midshipmen are always perfect) and his warm-hearted, if 
visionary, father ! 

Perhaps old Easy’s scheme of phrenological reform may not 
have been scientifically sound, but it was a bold conception, 
not more absurd than Christian Science, and much less dangerous. 
One always feels he lived before his time. Nowadays he might 
have made his mark as a social reformer, and perhaps been the 
idol of an East End constituency. 

Who can ever forget Mr. Hawkins, the chaplain, who in time of 
stress is always reverting to the quarter-deck officer, in eloquence 
and action 2? What a deserved impression he made on his prisoner, 
the Russian captain, when he learns by whom he has been captured. 


“The padre—par exemple—well, I always had a great respect 
for the Church. Pray, sir,’ said he, turning to Easy, ‘do your 
padres always head your boarders ? ’ 

“** Always, sir,’ replied Jack. ‘It’s a rule of the service— 
and the duty of a padre to show the men the way to heaven. 
It’s our ninety-ninth Article of War.’ 

“«You are a fighting nation,’ replied the Russian, with some 
reason in the face of this church militant.” 


The nurse in the same work will always be remembered for the 
classic excuse for the inopportune baby. 

Then his warrant-officers. Mr. Muddle, the carpenter, with 
his fascinating theory of recurrent existence; Swinburne, the 
quarter-master, who explains our hereditary alliance with the 
Portuguese on the ground that “‘ we can get no port wine anywhere 
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else, and they can’t get any one else to buy it.”” Even Mr. Biggs, 
hostile though his presentment, appeals to our affection. His 
“duty before decency” challenges comparison with Nelson’s 
immortal sign ; and what a gentleman he was in spite of certain 
defects of manner and temperament! In the triangular duel, 
what short work he makes of the purser’s pettifogging point, 
that because they had no quarrel Mr. Biggs should not shoot at 
him. How fine his answer! “Shot for shot and hit the luckiest.” 

From his best shore book, Jacob Faithful, how pleasantly 
come back to us Mr. Turnbull and his climbing wife—old Tom and 
his son—the dominie, a gentleman and a scholar if ever there 
was one—and Jacob himself; for Marryat manages the difficult 
task, in an age of conventional heroes, of making his human 
and possible. But pre-eminent above all stands out the immortal 
Chucks ; a figure worthy to rank with the great Mell himself, 
with whom he had much in common, and I am sure the author of 
Evan Harrington would be the last to resent the comparison ; and 
can there be the slightest doubt that when he dined “at the 
same table with Lord Privilege,” he had taken the precaution to 
buy his clothes from “ Meredith’s the Tailor,” just as O’Brien 
and Peter Simple hastened to do, when they got back to Ports- 
mouth after their famous escape from the French prison. 

How fine Mr. Chucks’s vocabulary! In the whole range of 
fiction is there a more gratifying incident than Chucks’s glorious 
renaissance as the Swedish Count Shucksen? If there is, I do 
not know it ; and among his characters let us not forget Snarley- 
Yow—the most remarkable dog in fiction. Nor do I think that it is 
mere partiality which makes one regard Agnes Easy, née Rebiera, 
as a delightful young lady; and Peter Simple very lucky with 
Celeste. 

But the real answer to those who dismiss Marryat as a mere 
compiler of professional anecdotes is his remarkable advance in 
the literary art. Any one who has really lived can write a 
tolerable first book about it ; it is the second and the after-efforts 
that tell. Frank Mildmay is full of go, but crude and ill put to- 
gether, no doubt interrupted and hampered by Marryat’s appoint- 
ment to the Ariadne. In his own words: “I cared much about the 
ship, and little about the book.” In this and Newton Foster the 
influence of Smollet is apparent, and the Smollet of Roderick 
Random and Peregrime Pickle, rather than of Humphrey Clinker ; 
a certain brutality of treatment and undue reliance on the practical 
joke as a basis of humour. The King’s Own is full of good things ; 
nothing could be better than the account of the mutiny at the 
Nore and the Battle of Trafalgar. The storm at the end is 
taken from an historical episode, when Lord Exmouth on the 
Indefatigable fought the French frigate Droit de ?Honneur on to 
a lee shore and beat off himself to the open sea; but as a story 
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it is disconnected and the end melodramatic with a tragedy quite 
out of the original picture. 

It is with Peter Simple, the best of all his books, that Marryat 
finds his literary legs, and, for the first time, expresses his own 
individuality, free from the influence of others. The difference 
is marked. One has only to compare the complete picture, 
Captain Kearney, with the rough sketch of Captain G. in Frank 
Mildmay to note the immense advance. Peter Simple is one 
of those attractive novels that start well. What an excellent 
touch is the influence of the markets on Mr. Handycock’s 
manners! The journey down to Portsmouth in the week with 
Captain Savage and the drunken sailor, the incidents of the 
midshipman and poor Peter’s misadventures, especially his ill- 
timed pride in his female acquaintance—what good fun it all 
is! Asa picture of life on board ship, the book has a mellow- 
ness and finality which, except perhaps in Midshipman Easy, is 
never reached again. Every one must have been struck by the 
vividness of the escape from Givet. That it should ring so true 
is not surprising, as a great deal of it was based on fact; and 
Marryat even took the name O’Brien and gives it to the hero of 
these particular incidents. 

The real story will be found in a book called My Adventures 
During the Late War: a Narrative of Shipwreck, Captwity, Escapes 
from French Prisons, and Sea Service in 1804-14, by Donald 
Henchy O’Brien, Capt. R.N., a new edition of which was 
published in 1902, and admirably edited by Mr. Charles Oman, 
the indefatigable student of that period. It tells an amazing 
story. Truth once more is much stranger than fiction. The 
O’Brien of romance only escaped once, but Donat Henchy breaks 
prison three times, only to succeed at the last venture. Captured 
in 1804 he was a prisoner at Givet from March till October, then, 
transferred to Verdun, he escaped in 1807 with three other naval 
officers. After making their way as far as Etaples, they were 
caught by dowamiers when actually in sight of the sea, less fortunate 
than his namesake and Peter Simple. After recapture, O’Brien 
and his companions were sent to the mountain fort of Bitche in the 
Vosges, reserved for refractory prisoners of war. On the way 
the intrepid band made a dash for liberty, and O’Brien got away 
and made for Austria, then the nearest neutral frontier. After 
crossing the Rhine, and working through the Black Forest, he was 
arrested on suspicion at Lindau on the Lake Constance. The 
Bavarian Government sent him back to France, and in November 
1807 poor O’Brien found himself again at Bitche. 

It is not surprising to learn that this time he was rigorously 
imprisoned in a subterranean dungeon, reported proof against 
any attempt of escape. Nevertheless, after a year he escapes 
again, surmounts the three walls of the prison, and this time 
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gets through to Trieste, and finds his intrepid way to H.M.S. 
Amphion, one of his old ships, on November 7, 1808. It is a most 
amazing story of audacity and grit. His first escape from Verdun 
Marryat follows fairly closely. The device of pretending to be 
conscripts on the way to the camp at Boulogne and the life in 
woods follow the original; also the arrival at the coast and 
attempts to get a boat. Marryat makes his characters escape 
from Givet, where the real O’Brien had been imprisoned on the 
way to Verdun ; and in the details of the escape from the fortress 
itself uses many of the incidents of the real O’Brien’s last and 
successful escape from the fortress of Bitche. It is from this 
escape he takes the incident of the chase, when Peter and O’Brien 
are nearly detected by the sportsmen hunting the wolf, when they 
are hiding in the wood. The discovery of the dead rope-dancer 
and the subsequent disguise is, however, pure Marryat. 

The real O’Brien’s adventures are extremely good reading, 
and they show on every page how true Marryat’s presentation of 
the naval officer of the period was. The use he makes of the book 
is quite legitimate. It is no slavish copy. Different incidents 
he uses taken from each escape, but weaves them into an original 
story of his own, and the gain from the book is principally the 
atmosphere and sense of reality which pervades the Odyssey of his 
characters from Givet until they climb on board the Snapper 
cutter in the English Channel. 

Between Peter Simple in 1834 and The Phantom Ship in 1837 
appear Jacob Faithful, Midshipman Easy, Japhet in Search of 
a Father, and Snarley-Yow. It is an output of which any author 
might be proud. There is a school which declares Snarley- Yow 
his best book. It is certainly very well constructed, but it lacks 
the spaciousness and dignity of Peter Simple and the genial 
humour of Midshipman Easy. It contains one odd anachronism, 
for Lieutenant van Slyperken puts an umbrella under his arm 
to visit the widow Vandershoosh nearly a century before it was 
invented by the ingenious Mr. Joseph Hanway. Corporal van 
Spitter and the widow are quite in his best vein, and the rascally 
heutenant is a wonderful figure; but the book has not that 
curious charm that is the peculiar property of Marryat at his 
best. It is odd how some books, lke some people and many 
houses, have this intangible quality. I wonder how many of us 
if we honestly confessed what book had given us the greatest 
pleasure in their reading life would not say Midshipman Easy ? 
To that masterpiece of humour and adventure one never turns in 
vain, and the atmosphere of the Mediterranean is suggested with 
the sureness of real literature. 

About Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Midshipman Easy, and 
Snarley-Yow there can be no doubt; with them the high-water 
mark is reached. To enjoy Japhet thoroughly you must be one 
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of the faithful. The gipsy part is excellent, but in fashionable life 
ashore Marryat is hardly at his best; for instance, the device 
adopted by Major Carbonnell to win at whist strikes one as rather 
ingenuous. Still the book had an immense vogue, and there is 
the well-known story of the American vessel signalling to the 
English boat to ask whether “ Japhet had succeeded in finding his 
father.” 

In his social point of view there was always something ofa 
sailor’s simplicity in Marryat’s outlook, especially his extra- 
ordinary awe of rank. His view of the position and dignity of 
a Peer of the Realm is prodigious—one is quite glad for his own 
sake that he did not live to-day. The accounts of Lord Privilege 
are almost reverential, and even baronets are treated in a manner 
to satisfy Sir Vavasour Firebrace himself. 

After Snarley-Yow the ebb becomes perceptible ; only those 
with the true Marryat spirit should be allowed to read The Pirate 
and Three Cutters, The Poacher and Percival Keene, which last, at 
any rate, produced one of the first — in English, Bret Harte’s 
Mr. Midshipman Breezy. The Pasha of Many Tales contains 
some excellent ones, Poor Jack has good moments, and The 
Phantom Ship, after its third or fourth perusal, so moved Robert 
Louis Stevenson “with a spirit of emulation that he began The 
Master of Ballantrae,” but itis on the earlier works that Marryat’s 
reputation as an author must rest. 

The army has produced many novelists but no novel. In his 
books Marryat has given us not merely novels but a record of 
the Navy. Distinguished as his naval career was in so many 
directions, it is doubtful whether he did not do more for the 
Service to which he was so devoted by his books. How many 
have had their love for the sea first awakened by their study, 
and in his pages first realized that immortal spirit which, in the 
fine words of Mr. Blatchford, has made an island a piece of land 
surrounded by the British Fleet. 


H. C. Brron 
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Boston is perhaps more suggestive of an old English city than any 
other place in the United States. Its narrow, tortuous, and not 
over-clean streets in the more ancient parts of the town are a 
welcome relief to the oppressing geometrical simplicity of other 
great cities in the Union. So, too, its mental as well as its physical 
aspects are more British, or less cosmopolitan, than those of any 
other large centre. Perhaps Boston is doing perpetual penance 
for having wasted good tea in its harbour, and so setting the match 
to the revolt of the colonies by preserving the mental and physical 
characteristics brought to it by the English settlers early in the 
seventeenth century. 

In no respect is this feature more marked than in the interest 
which Bostonians take in Early English pictures. It may be 
urged that Boston collectors and museum authorities do not 
purchase English pictures simply because they are English, but 
because they are the works of artists who are the heritage of the 
ages, and whose genius is not the exclusive property of any one 
nation. That may be so, but it hardly accounts for the cherished 

ossession, not, it is true, in Boston proper, but of the Fogg Art 

useum at Cambridge, just across the river, of a portrait of 
Geofirey Chaucer! But we need not enter into the psychology of 
collecting, for perhaps no collector could give very cogent or 
convincing reasons why he collects this or that school of pictures, 
or this or that class of books, or, indeed, of anything else. 

Perhaps nothing has so much encouraged and fostered the 
spirit of collecting in Boston and neighbourhood as the establish- 
ment of its Museum of Fine Arts. The history of that museum 
is one of the romances of American enterprises. Founded in 1870 
and receiving no support from State or City (other than a plot of 
ground on Copley Square occupied by the first building), the 
museum’s progress has been so rapid during the last quarter of a 
century that it now worthily ranks with the greatest institutions 
of its kind in the world. In about twenty years, by gifts and 
donations, it had outgrown the accommodation of its original 
home, a new museum covering twelve acres has been erected at a 
total cost of nearly $3,000,000, and was opened at the end of 1909. 
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The museum has had windfalls on a gigantic scale. In addition 
to the gift of pictures and objects of art (valued roughly at 
$1,000,000) the late Mr. Francis Bartlett endowed it with real 
estate property to the value of nearly $1,500,000, whilst Mrs. 
Robert D. Evans, another keen Bostonian collector, gave over 
$500,000 : in rather over a year (November 1911-April 1912) the 
museum received in gifts, legacies, and subscriptions a total 
amounting to close on $2,500,000. With rich donations in money 
and with innumerable gifts in every one of its many departments, 
it is small wonder that Boston has become a Mecca to art pilgrims. 
Its money has been wisely spent, and it has been the object 
of the trustees to bear in mind that the museum is an educational 
establishment, and not a mere pantechnicon for pictures and objects 
of art. In the matter of pictures it has some good examples of 
nearly every school, ancient and modern. Most of the English 
pictures are familiar to students, and two are not only of the 
highest importance but are qutie recent acquisitions. Turner’s 
magnificent Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1806, was bought of the artist by Sir John 
Leicester (Lord de Tabley), and was for over a century one of the 
chief glories of Tabley House. The price paid for it by the 
museum (Turner’s original receipt is still in the archives of the 
family) was not revealed at the time of the purchase, but I believe 
the figure was something like £12,000. It is one of the artist’s 
largest pictures, measuring 57 in. by 92 in. The second of the 
recent acquisitions is the Gainsborough whole-length of John Eld, 
founder of the Staffordshire General Infirmary, for which it was 
painted about 1772, and at which it remained until 1912, when it 
was sold at Christie’s for £4200. The Boston museum had long 
possessed a late example of Turner, The Slave Ship, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1840, once in John Ruskin’s collection and 
described by him as “ the noblest sea Turner ever painted” ; and 
also a Gainsborough landscape with a blind man, led by a dog, 
crossing a rustic bridge, from Sir George Beaumont’s collection 
and purchased of Messrs. Vose, the well-known Boston dealers. 
The great artist who justly ranks as the head of the Early 
English School, Sir Joshua Reynolds, is represented by Mrs., 
afterwards Lady, Palk (not Polk, as the official handbook has it), 
painted in 1761-3, still a charming picture in spite of its faded 
condition, by Miss Morris, another faded but good work, and by a 
portrait of Sir Thomas Mills. The Lawrences are not particularly 
striking—there is a portrait of William Locke, and also a pair of 
John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, the famous Lord Chancel- 
lor of England (a native of Boston and a son of J.S. Copley, R.A.), 
and of his first wife. The former, a good portrait of a handsome 
young man about forty, is unrecorded in Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
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book on Lawrence, as is also the portrait of his wife, a woman of 
great beauty. There can be no doubt that Lady Aberdare’s 
version (exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1914) of Lawrence’s 
Lady Lyndhurst, is the one exhibited at the Royal Academy of 
1828 and well known through the engraving by Cousins. I should 
regard the two portraits at Boston as studio works. Doubtless 
in time the museum will receive really fine examples of Romney, 
Raeburn (whose portrait of T. P. Baillie, curca 1810, did not 
impress me), and Hoppner. There are several good portraits of 
famous men, for instance, Opie’s portrait of Charles Dibdin (prob- 
ably the picture from Sir John Pender’s collection), C. R. Leslie’s 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott (bequeathed by Miss Anna EK. Ticknor), 
and J. H. Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet Home.’ Crome, 
Constable, and Richard Wilson are also represented—the first- 
named by a fine view of Norwich and its cathedral. The museum 
has not permitted itself much in the way of modern English art 
beyond a water-colour drawing by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Le Chant 
d Amour, 1865, and a study of a female head by the same artist. 

A curious but interesting link between the Boston of colonial 
times and of to-day is afforded by the several Saltonstall family 
portraits, attributed to Sir Peter Lely, and lent to the museum by 
the present descendants, of whom there are also here (likewise 
on loan) portraits of present generations of the Saltonstalls. If 
we could only persuade our American friends that Benjamin West, 
P.R.A., Gilbert Stuart, John S. Copley, R.A., and John Trumbull 
among the ancients, and John 8. Sargent, R.A., and James McNeill 
Whistler among the moderns were English artists rather than 
Americans, the list of English pictures at Boston would be a very 
long one indeed. Of the first four a whole room is filled with first- 
rate portraits, the place of honour being given to the two superb 
unfinished heads of George Washington and his wife, painted by 
Stuart in 1796. Apart from the portraits by Mr. Sargent, at 
present on loan from the owners, the museum recently acquired 
a series of forty-five water-colour drawings by him, executed in 
Italy, Spain, and Switzerland—broad and powerful studies in 
which the artist has dealt with the play of light in a masterly 
manner. If Whistler has less claim than Mr. Sargent to rank 
as an English painter, two at least of his pictures here are English 
in origin, The Blacksmith of Lyme Regis and its companion, The 
Tittle Rose of Lyme Regis. 

Apart from pictures by British artists the museum possesses 
many fine things which are English by association. The fine 
example of Claude Lorraine, Mount Helicon, signed and dated 
1680, has passed through several collections in this country 
during the last hundred years, the latest being that of Sir W. 
Farrer, in whose sale it appeared in 1912. The Rembrandt 
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Young Sampson, which Mrs. R. D. Evans has lent to the museum, 
was purchased at Christie’s a few years since at a comparatively 
small price, and was subsequently pronounced to be a genuine 
work of the great master. The Filippino Lippi cassone with 
the story of Psyche came from the Alexander Barker (1879) 
and Charles Butler (1911) sales, and was exhibited at the New 
Gallery in 1893-4. And so, too, many of the other pictures have 
passed through English hands. There is, unfortunately, no printed 
catalogue of the Boston Museum pictures, which is a matter of no 
little surprise, seeing that Boston in other respects is so well abreast 
of the other American museums. A fully descriptive catalogue 
should be the next undertaking of the museum authorities. 

Many English pictures are to be found in private collec- 
tions in and around Boston, and in houses with a few pictures 
which hardly rank as collections. By far the most important 
belong to Mrs. R. D. Evans, to whose generous support of the 
museum reference has already been made. Mrs. Evans’s imposing 
whole-length group of Lady Leicester and Son, ascribed to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and “from the collection of Lord Waterpark,” is, 
I must confess, something of a puzzle to me. Lawrence's superb 
whole-length of Lady Leicester as Hope, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of 1814 (four years after her marriage to Sir John 
Leicester), and well known through the engravings, is still in 
its original home, and there is no record of any other portrait 
of her by Lawrence. Sir John Leicester was a great patron of 
artists, particularly Hoppner and Owen, and always had some 
of them at his county seat, Tabley House, when he was in residence. 
Owen painted two portraits of Lady Leicester, which were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy of 1808 and 1811, and she probably sat 
to other artists. The group at Boston does not appear ever to 
have been in the possession of the family, and some further 
account of its history would be desirable. 

Mrs. Evans’s group by Romney of Elizabeth (afterwards Lady 
Edward Bentinck) and her sister, Sophia Cumberland, painted 
about 1772, is one of this artist’s most beautiful early pictures of 
child life ; the picture was never seen in public until it appeared 
at Christie’s 120 years after it was painted. Mrs. Evans’s example 
of Sir Joshua, Mary Countess Delawarr, is presumably the portrait 
for which Earl Delawarr paid fifty guineas in 1770, and which 
remained in the family until the end of the last century. Gains- 
borough’s Mrs. Edward Morton Pleydell (she was Anne, only 
daughter of Francis Luttrell of Ven, Co. Somerset) is another 
unrecorded portrait, a three-quarter length standing in blue dress 
trimmed with white lace, a blue neck-ribbon, holding a rose in her 
right hand. It would be easy to write at much greater length on 
Mrs. Evans’s collection, which includes not only other examples 
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of Early English art besides the few above named, but some choice 
pictures by the old Dutch and Italian masters as well as those of 
the Barbizon and other French schools, notably a beautiful Nattier 
portrait. English pictures are also owned by Mrs. W. C. Endicott, 
jt. Mrs. Whitin, Mrs. Henry C. Angell, and Mrs. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, jr., who have generously lent their possessions on 
special occasions to the Boston Museum. 

A short walk from Boston and on the north side of the Charles 
River the traveller finds himself in Cambridge and at Harvard, 
with many memories of colonial life, artistic and otherwise. The 
walls of the huge dining-hall of the university are covered with 
portraits of distinguished alwmni from very early times, and it is 
here, even more than in Boston, a matter of surprise and regret 
that there is no printed catalogue of this remarkable assemblage 
of portraits, a catalogue which would have so much interest to 
European as well as to American students of literature, science, and 
art. Many portraits of famous men, including some by Lely, are 
to be found in various of the collegiate buildings, and the director 
of the Fogg Art Museum, within the precincts of the university, 
would be doing a public service by undertaking a scheme for a 
good catalogue of all the pictures owned by Harvard. 

The Fogg Art Museum itself is an interesting institution, in 
spite of its unhappy name; and under Mr. Edward W. Forbes’s 
direction it is developing into an important art centre. Founded 
some twenty years ago, and with a small income of only about 
$5000, it already possesses over 30,000 engravings and 43,000 
photographs of art objects, besides some interesting early Italian 
and Flemish pictures. But its piéce de résistance in pictures is 
one of the several portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer, dated 1400 and 
with a coat-of-arms. This is what is known as the Seddon- 
Fairfax Murray portrait, which had been preserved in the Glouces- 
tershire family of Stokes of Llanshaw Court for “ more than three 
centuries.” The picture is described at considerable length and 
illustrated in Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s valuable essay on “ The 
Portraits of Chaucer,” issued in 1900 in connexion with the 
quincentenary of the poet’s death. It is not necessary here to 
enter into a discussion as to whether it is a genuine ad vivum 
portrait of the poet, but there can be no doubt that it is a genuine 
old picture, perhaps the most ancient in America. 

A particularly interesting series of drawings by Turner and 
John Ruskin are among the treasures of the ogg Art Museum. 
One of the Turners, Devonport, was given to the museum by 
Mr. C. Fairfax Murray im memory of his American friend, the late 
W. J. Stillman ; and one may venture to hope that the splendid 
Turner picture here on loan, Rembrandt’s Daughter, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1827, and long one of the treasures of Farnley 
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Hall, may become a permanent possession of the museum. There 
are also here some choice drawings by William Blake, Peter de 
Windt, Samuel Prout (two of which are of the market-place at 
Ypres, of tragic memory), and Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

Within an easy hour’s run from Boston, and somewhat out of 
the beaten track of other than “ drummers,” Worcester, a great 
manufacturing and industrial centre, and the second city in 
Massachusetts, contains an art gallery with much to interest the 
visitor. Founded less than twenty years ago, and not a municipal- 
supported institution, the Worcester Art Museum is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important of its kind outside such big 
and wealthy congeries as New York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. The museum issues every two months, under the editor- 
ship of the Director, Mr. Philip J. Gentner, a Bulletin full of news 
concerning the museum, its acquisitions, exhibitions, lectures, 
and all the many other activities which revolve around this 
excellent institution. 

The art collection is an amazing evidence of what can be 
done with limited funds, for the museum has so far had no rich 
legacies or donations, such as its more fortunate rivals in other 
parts of the States. Here, as in Boston, there are many artistic 
evidences of the early English colonists, who brought with them 
family portraits painted by English artists of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. The earliest of these in point of date 
are the portraits of Thomas Elbridge (1625-1674), and his son, 
John Elbridge (1668-1738), and following these are portraits of 
four other generations of the same family, ranging from Mrs. 
Salisbury (née Saunders) who was born in 1704, to Stephen 
Salisbury, the third of that name, who died in 1905. The Elbridge 
portraits were certainly painted in England, but that of Mrs. 
Salisbury is by Christian Giilliger (1762-1826), whilst John Johnston 
(1752-1818) painted some of the others of the family. They 
cannot be said to amount to much from a decorative point of view, 
for they are homely in a very realistic sense, and it was not until 
the time of Copley and Gilbert Stuart that American-born painters 
infused a little poetry into the presentments of their sitters. But 
as “documents” in the early history of portrait-painting in 
America they are exceptionally interesting. Even now very 
little is known concerning the artists of America in colonial times, 
and in any case their status was not a high one, as may be inferred 
from a quaint advertisement which appeared in the New York 
Gazette of July 1754 : 


LAWRENCE KILBURN, LIMNER 


Just arrived from London with Capt. Miller, hereby acquaints all Gentlemen and 
Ladies inclined to favor him in having their pictures drawn, that he don’t doubt of 
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pleasing them in taking a true Likeness, and finishing the Drapery in a proper manner, 
as also in the Choice of attitudes suitable to each Person’s Age and Sex and giving 
agreeable satisfaction as he has heretofore done to Gentlemen and Ladies in London. 


In the absence of any “ pictures drawn ” by Lawrence Kilburn 
we can console ourselves with the two superb examples at Worcester 
of his contemporary, William Hogarth. There are none finer in 
America. They represent William James (1704-1781), who was 
High Sheriff of Kent in 1731, and his wife Elizabeth (who died in 
1798), and were formerly at Ightham Court, Kent. The more 
attractive of the two, that of Mrs. James, was lent to the Paris 
“ Cent Portraits ” Exhibition, 1909, by Messrs Colnaghi, and was a 
revelation and a surprise to French connoisseurs, who ranked the 
great English moralist with Nattier, the painter of Court goddesses. 
These two portraits are both signed and dated 1744, a period at 
which our earliest and most intensely national portrait-painter 
had reached the high-water mark of his genius. But not content 
with this splendid pair, the museum secured soon afterwards a 
third example, a portrait of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, which, 
assuming it to represent this famous methodist, reminds me more 
of Joseph Highmore than Hogarth. The picture claims to have 
come “ from the collection of the late Dr. Benson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ” ; it seems to be identical with the picture sold for a 
small price at Christie’s in the collection of John Bibby of St. 
Asaph, on June 3, 1899. It may be mentioned that Mr. Austin 
Dobson in his excellent monograph on Hogarth does not record 
any portrait by him of the Countess. 

It is a long stride from Hogarth to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and the Worcester Art Museum is busy filling up some of the 
intervening steps. The attractive portrait of the Hon. Miss Stuart, 
a little child of three or four, seated in a landscape, does not 
seem spirituel enough for Lawrence, and it is difficult to think that 
the man who painted such a picture, for instance, as the Calmady 
children also painted this of little Miss Stuart. It is not recorded 
in Sir Walter Armstrong’s book. 

At the Worcester museum, as elsewhere in the United States, 
we come up against the complicated problem of nationality already 
referred to, for both Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A.,and J. McNeill Whistler 
are represented by important pictures which one would hardly 
expect to find here. One would have thought that having got as 
far as New York they would have remained there. The museum’s 
most important example of the first named is the magisterial 
group of the Countess of Warwick and her son, painted in 1905, 
and purchased by the museum authorities some two years since. 
That it dominates the entire room in which it hangs need hardly 
be told to those who have seen the picture in England. It measures 
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106 in. by 60 in., and in spite of “a fine rebellious theatricalness such 
as we associate with some of George Meredith’s heroines rightly 
at war with the spirit of the age,” the group is regal in its splendour, 
and will for all time rank as one of the artist’s finest accomplish- 
ments. This, however, is not the only Sargent in the Worcester 
Museum, for the brilliant picture known as The Venetian Water- 
carriers had been acquired some few years previously. 

There are also two important examples of Whistler, and of 
these the more imposing is The Fur Jacket : an Arrangement in 
Black and Brown, a finely idealized portrait of Miss Maud Franklin, 
who was frequently painted by Whistler. This picture, a life-size 
whole-length, dates from 1877, and was lent to the Whistler 
Exhibition at the New Gallery, London, in 1905, by Mr. William 
Burrell. At about the same time, also, the museum acquired 
another fine example of Whistler, a portrait of a lady in black 
known as The Widow. 

W. Roperts 
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“THE SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE” 


INDEPENDENTLY of its interest as an illustration of the personal 
character of an eminent British statesman, the fourth volume of 
the Life of Disraeli, which is being continued with so much skill 
and judgment by Mr. Buckle,* is of particular value from the 
light it throws on many features in our system of constitutional 
government. The period that it covers includes the history of the 
Crimean War, of the Indian Mutiny, and of the great Reform 
Bill of 1867; and whatever may be our opinion of Disraeli as a 
protagonist in these events, the events themselves illustrate the 
working of the Party system in matters to which it was the 
object of the National Review at its foundation to call attention, 
and with which, as our readers are well aware, it has ever since 
continued to occupy itself. They exhibit the growth of the 
Constitution during the period of transition from oligarchy to 
democracy, and the attempts of rival Parties (Parties which 
have preserved in outline, even to the present day, some of 
the original features impressed on them from their birth in 
the great Civil War) to adapt the conditions of their inter- 
necine conflict to modern circumstances. The vast struggle for 
national existence in which we are engaged has for the moment 
suspended the strife of civil factions; but this probably will 
reappear after a time in an altered form; and an attempt to 
trace the fortunes of our constitutional system in the dry light of 
history can hardly fail to provide us with valuable instruction for 
the future development of what, I think, the great Duke of 
Wellington called the Society of the British Empire.t I shall 
try in the following pages to extract from Mr. Buckle’s 
biography the lessons to be derived from the introduction of 
Party warfare (1) into the conduct of Foreign Affairs ; (2) into 
the course of Domestic “‘ Reform” ; and, when I have completed 
my survey, I shall further consider (3) what our political 
experience has taught us with regard to the future expansion of 
the Imperial Constitution. 

* The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, vol. iv, 1855-1868. By George Earle Buckle. 1916. 

+ I write from memory. But I feel pretty sure that I am right in believing that 


this phrase is first to be found in Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
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The factiousness inherent in the Party system appeared, 
naked and unashamed, in the struggle between the Protectionists 
and Peel; but the full effects of the change from oligarchy to 
democracy were not disclosed till the introduction of faction into 
the conduct of Foreign Affairs became manifest in the proceedings 
leading up to the Crimean War of 1854-56. 

After the fall of Sir Robert Peel the oligarchical regime was left 
in a state of wreckage. In so far as the harmonious working of 
the Constitution depended on the promotion, according to Burke’s 
aristocratic principle,* of common policies by agreement of opinion, 
the new issues brought into the struggle by the large increase in the 
electorate had made it impossible to regard the old dualism of the 
conflict between Whig and Tory as anything but a traditional 
phantom. In so far as it depended upon hereditary influence, only 
three possible chiefs of administration survived from the pre- 
Reform period, Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby), the head 
of the Protectionist remnant in the old system ; Lord John Russell, 
who represented what was left of the Whigs ; and Lord Palmerston, 
who had hitherto co-operated with Lord John against the Con- 
servatives, though having little in common with him in the way of 
political opinion. On opposite flanks of the historic parties two men 
of pre-eminent ability, Gladstone and Disraeli, waited to determine 
their position as partisans, according as oligarchical or democratic 
tendencies prevailed in the development of the electorate. Glad- 
stone was cordially disliked and distrusted by every section of the 
old Parliamentary oligarchy ; and Disraeli, more in sympathy with 
the Party of democratic movement than with the remnant of the 
Protectionists, to whom his assistance was a Party necessity, had 
not at present, owing to his lack of social influence, been able to 
acquire the sole leadership of the traditional aristocratic body 
with which his imaginative preference connected him. The 
anarchy caused by the disruption of the ancient Parties soon made 
itself felt in the failure of the aristocratic leaders to form adminis- 
trations sufficiently coherent in respect of opinion to grapple 
successfully with the problems which the interests of the Empire 
called on them to solve. On the Continent an able, despotic 
monarch had taken advantage of the divided state of European 
opinion to make an aggression on settlements which England was 
required by treaty to defend. At home a professedly Whig 
government, under the leadership of Lord John Russell, had 
fallen in the early part of 1852. A Ministry composed of 
Lord Derby’s followers, which succeeded it, being in a minority 
in the House of Commons, had been defeated, not on its 

* As defined in his treatise, Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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merits, but by a coalition of Whigs, Peelites, Radicals, and 
Irish. The victors had contrived to form a coalition govern- 
ment under the leadership of Lord Aberdeen, but the 
divergence of opinion between that pacific Premier and Lord 
Palmerston, the most popular and powerful of his subordinates, 
had made it impossible for them to resist successfully the steady 
ageressiveness of the Russian Tsar. Through their divided coun- 
sels the country had drifted into war; and their conduct of the 
war had been as feeble and vacillating as their political opinions 
were discordant. Left without leadership, national public opinion 
could only express its disgust at the impotence of its rulers by 
Roebuck’s motion in the House of Commons for a Committee of 
Inquiry, January 23, 1855. This was carried, but the nation, 
lacking just representation, suffered for the factiousness of its 
governing classes. Had they been led with courage, the Con- 
servatives—forming as they did a very numerous body in the 
House of Commons—might have formed a Government strong — 
enough to bring the war to a successful close. The Conserva- 
tives were, however, not very well agreed among themselves; 
and Lord Derby, from a sense of his Parliamentary weakness, 
had shrunk from the responsibility which Queen Victoria called on 
him to assume. The Queen’s Memorandum of January 31, 1855, 
indicates what she thought of his refusal to discharge his obvious 
duty; but it also reveals the difficulties inherent in Party Govern- 
ment as an instrument of Imperial policy. 


He owned that his party was the most compact—mustering about two hundred 
and eighty men—but he had no men capable of governing the House of Commons, 
and he should not be able to present an Administration that would be accepted by 
the country unless it was strengthened by other combinations; he knew that the 
whole country cried out for Lord Palmerston as the only man fit for carrying on the 
war with success, and he owned the necessity of having him in the Government, were 
it only to satisfy the French Government, the confidence of which was at this moment 
of the greatest importance ; but he must say, speaking without reserve, that, whatever 
the ignorant public might think, Lord Palmerston was totally unfit for the task. He 
had become very deaf as well as very blind, was seventy-one years old, and... in 
fact, though he still kept up his sprightly manners of youth, it was evident that his 
day had gone by.* 

Lord Derby, it is plain, was thinking much more of the future 
success of his Party than of the loyalty due to his Sovereign, whose 
service he was all the more constitutionally bound to undertake 
in proportion as her needs and difficulties were pressing. Fortu- 
nately his judgment of his rival’s, Lord Palmerston’s, disqualifica- 
tions as War Minister proved ill-founded, and the nation, turning 
to the latter as the man of the moment, gave its favourite, after 
Lord Derby’s refusal of responsibility, vigorous support, till 
the war was brought to a fairly honourable conclusion. But 

* Buckle’s Life of Disraeli, vol. iii, pp. 559-60. 
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successful as he was on this occasion, Palmerston was soon to show 
that he was as incapable as his contemporaries of rising above the 
spirit of faction inherent in our Party system. The victor alike 
in the war with China and in the General Election that followed, 
adored by the middle classes, now dominant in the electorate, whose 
political instincts and vanity he was always ready to flatter, he had 
come to consider himself indispensable in every administration, and, 
when the Empire became involved in the emergency of the Indian 
Mutiny, he had nothing more effective than the mere shibboleths 
of “ Liberalism” to apply to the situation. Brought by these 
into conflict with the ruler of France, his own Ministry suffered a 
defeat in Parliament which obliged him once more to make way 
for Lord Derby and a Conservative Government. Disraeli, the 
strongest member of the new Ministry, with a far truer insight than 
Palmerston into the causes of the Indian rebellion, could only 
reckon, as a Party leader, on the support of a minority in the House 
of Commons ; and, in the course of the necessary transfer of the 
Government of India from the East India Company to the Crown, 
difficulties arose which gave what seemed a good opportunity to 
Palmerston and the Whigs to recover the power they had lost. 
In the midst of an Imperial crisis the Conservative Ministry 
found itself exposed to a vote of censure in the House of 
Commons, and the danger to the Empire was only averted by 
the discovery of “the Opposition” that the facts of the case 
would not warrant them in making use of mere numbers to 
procure the triumph of faction. Well might Disraeli, in a 
moment of natural exultation at his rival’s defeat, exclaim : 
What I call cabal is a body of men, whether it be in this House, or in another house— 
either a private house or a house devoted to affairs of State—banded together, not 
to carry out a policy, not to recommend by their wisdom and their eloquence great 
measures to the approving sympathy of the community, but uniting all their resources, 
their abilities and their varied influence, for what ?—to upset the Queen’s Government, 


without even in so doing declaring any policy of their own, or giving any clue to their 
opinions than this—that the first article in their creed is place.* 


(2) 

If the transition from oligarchy to democracy in our Party 
system illustrates the inevitable tendency to faction in the 
aristocratic leaders of hereditary influence, it brings into equally 
clear relief the tendency in some of their successors, who have 
made their way mainly by the guidance of opinion, to throw the 
whole weight of the various powers, intricately blended in the 
Constitution, into the democratic scale. Had there been a real 
desire in the leaders of Parties to adapt the Constitution to the 
requirements of the time—to make it representative of the varied 
interests in the nation—an attempt would have been made in the 

* Buckle’s Life of Disraeli, vol. iv, p. 153. 
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first Reform Bill (1832) to procure such a mixed electorate as was 
sketched by Disraeli in 1859. 


You want in this House every element that obtains the respect and engages the 
interest of the country. You must have lineage and great territorial property; you 
must have manufacturing enterprise of the highest character ; you must have commer- 
cial weight ; you must have professional ability in all its forms; but you want some- 
thing more—you want a body of men not too intimately connected either with agri- 
culture, or with manufactures, or with commerce ; not too much wedded to professional 
thought and professional habits ; you want a body of men representing the vast variety 
of the English character: men who would arbitrate between the claims of those great 
predominant interests, who would temper the acerbity of their controversies. You 
want a body of men to represent that immense portion of the community who cannot 
be ranked under any of those striking and powerful classes to which I have referred, 
but who are in their aggregate equally important and valuable, and perhaps as numerous. 
Hitherto you have been able to effect this object ; you have effected it by the existing 
borough system, which has given you a number of constituencies of various dimensions 
distributed over the country. No one for a moment pretends that the borough system 
in England was originally framed to represent all classes and interests in the country ; 
but it has been kept and cherished because the people found that, although not directly 
intended for such a purpose, yet indirectly it has accomplished that object ; and hence 
I lay it down as a principle which ought to be adopted, that if you subvert that system, 
you are bound to substitute for it machinery equally effective.* 


In these last sentences there is a good deal of Party cant. It 
was not “‘ the people of England,” but those classes of the electorate 
which were mainly influenced by the Whigs, who passed the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Far from preserving and cherishing the borough 
system for its own and the country’s sake, these classes sacrificed it 
in 1832, in their own interest, as they supposed, to the principle of 

“ population,” on which lines “ Reform” has ever since been 
necessarily developed. No doubt if the settlement of 1832 could 
have permanently established the Whigs in power they would 
have been glad to “ rest and be thankful.”’ But this was impossible. 
Whig Ministries never enjoyed long leases of authority; and 
Locke King’s annual motion for the assimilation of the Terongh 
and country franchises identified the scheme of “ Reform” more 
and more with the principle of “ population.” Hence, though the 
middle classes, as the portion of the electorate whose predominance 
had been established in 1832, were by no means eager to admit 
the industrial portion of the community to a share in their privi- 
leges, the Party of movement, as a whole, were always more ready 
than their opponents to take up the question of “ Reform” ; and 
the Whigs, under the pressure of men like Bright and Cobden, were 
never backward to lead in a policy calculated to transform the 
Government of the country into a pure democracy. On the other 
hand, the Party spirit of the Conservatives was inflamed by the 
defeat of their own Reform Bill in 1859 ; nor was it indeed possible 
that, with two rival Parties contending for office, the qualification 

* Life of Disraeli, vol. iv, p. 201. 
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of voting should long be determined by a mere arbitrary property 
value; so that, when in 1867 a Ministry, headed by Derby and 
Disraeli, once more found themselves charged with the conduct 
of affairs, everything conspired to favour that portion of the 
Party which was prepared, in the matter of “ Reform,” to conduct 
the policy of the faction (however much the majority of it disliked 
the idea of extending the franchise), as far as possible in the 
direction of democratic equality. 

The Queen had impressed on Lord Derby in October 1866 
her desire to have the question of “ Reform” settled, and a 
majority of the Conservatives were at length persuaded, in the 
preliminary deliberations, to support a measure of “ household 
suffrage in boroughs with three years’ residence and personal 
payment of rates.” * To conciliate as far as possible the opposi- 
tion of those Conservatives who were antagonistic to “ Reform,” 
a number of checks were devised; but these, including the 
most important (the personal payment of rates), were swept 
away in Committee, with the consent of Disraeli himself, who, in 
spite of his principles of 1859, consented “ to allow the House to 
enlarge both the enfranchisement and the redistribution proposed 
in the Bill.” + Gladstone, on the contrary—though in 1864 
he had committed himself to the doctrine “ that every man who is 
not presumably incapacitated by some consideration of personal 
unfitness or of political danger is morally entitled to come within 
the pale of the Constitution,” {¢ bitterly opposed, through what was 
evidently virulent Party spirit, the measure of extension in the 
franchise proposed by Disraeli, and thus helped to overcome an in- 
stinctive Conservative dislike of “ Reform” in the minds of those 
whose political opinions mainly depended on antagonism to the doc- 
trines advocated by Radical leaders. To the jealous competition 
between rival factions it was in fact mainly due that, on both sides, 
the representatives of aristocracy were persuaded, on the pretence 
that ‘‘ electoral power should be deposited with the best men of all 
Parties,” to accept a measure of Reform which, as events have 
since shown, leads directly up to manhood suffrage. 


(3) 
I would regard it as deliberate blindness to the teachings of experience if we were 
to say we had forgotten nothing and learned nothing from a war like this. 


So spoke the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
August 2, 1916, in a debate on the proposals formulated at the 
Paris Economic Conference; and many simple souls may be 
inclined to say, with stout Captain Fluelen, “Tl assure you ’a 

* Life of Disraeli, vol. iv, p. 507. 
+ Ibid. p. 545. 
t Ibid. p. 402. 
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uttered as prave ’ords at the pridge as you shall see in a summer’s 
day. But itis very well ; what he has spoke to me, that is well, I 
warrant you, when time is serve.” No political blunder indeed 
can be greater than to regard our unwritten Constitution as a cast 
iron instrument, the precedents and practice of which are to be 
applied without varying to all sets of conditions. Yet the Prime 
Minister’s career has not been so consistent as to make it unneces- 
sary to verify whether he is really “‘ the man that he would gladly 
make show to the ’orld he is; if I find a hole in his coat, I will tell 
him my mind.” He must not blow hot and cold in the same speech. 
I find him reported as saying, for example : 


I am told there is some apprehension, not in neutral countries, but in our own 
country, that the carrying out of these Resolutions may involve some departure from 
our traditional policy of Free Trade [Ironical Liberal cheers]. There are very few older, 
and there is no more ardent Free Trader in the House than myself. . . . I believe—if 
I did not believe it, I should not be here speaking to-day and asking the House to 
sanction the policy of the Government in approving these Resolutions—I believe that 
we are left practically free in this country to pursue the policy which is best adapted 
and most suited to our own economic and industrial needs.* 


Is then the Prime Minister in agreement with the Manifesto 
in’support of “ Free Trade” signed by twenty-eight “ Liberal 
peers and Members of Parliament,” or is he not? If he is, could 
there be a more effectual way of showing that “ we have forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing from the war?” And what are Mr. 
Asquith’s real opinions as to admitting the Dominions to a share 
in the direction of our Imperial policy ? We profess to be a self: 
governing Empire. Well and good! The time will shortly come 
when we shall have constitutionally to deliver our will by the 
voice of Parliament as to the way in which we ought to deal with 
problems affecting our very existence as a nation. But all our 
care and thought seem to be given at present to the manner in 
which the new Parliament is to be elected. Is Mr. Asquith on the 
side of those who are absorbed in meditating how “ proportional 
representation ” is to be combined in the election with the tradi- 
tions of our old oligarchical Parliaments? Or does he agree with 
Sir George Foster, the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
who, at a luncheon given in his honour at the Hotel Cecil is reported 
to have said : 

As an Empire we ought to chart our resources, and to conserve the vital things 
of the Empire for the use of the Empire. He was not a Free Trader in the present 
circumstances. He did not hold out the least hope that the Empire could to-day come 
together on a basis of Free Trade. It was time that the Empire should consolidate 
itself, and that with reference to trade, commerce, and production, it should get together 
as soon as possible and hammer out its policy for the future. At the Economic 
Conference Britain could not speak for the Empire; how much stronger the Empire 
would have been could it have had a definite policy, and it had been possible to speak 


* Times’ report. 
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for the whole Empire. He urged that the units of the Empire should treat one another 
a little more favourably than they treated countries outside. The relations of the 
Allies to each other should be put on a more favourable basis of treatment and co-opera- 
tion than their relations with neutrals. As to our attitude towards our enemies there 
were people who took the view that when peace came we ought to let things go on 
as before. We must be wide awake to scotch that influence.* 


It is plain enough that the Constitution possesses at present no 
means of representation for those who entertain these clear 
Imperial views of policy ; and that urgent need exists to find for 
them some channel of Constitutional expression. Yet how can 
this be provided so long as our ideas of “‘ Constitutional Reform ” 
are limited to the extension of the suffrage for election to the 
existing British Parliament, and so long as the King’s Ministers 
are content to drift upon the stream of old democratic-oligarchical 
tradition without attempting to guide the nation towards more 
Imperial methods of thought? Even, however, in the existing state 
of things, conditions seem to be favourable to such an expansion 
of the Constitution as is required. Parties have of late come 
together. Recent history, it is true, shows that, owing to faction 
and oligarchical tradition, the main effort of the victorious Party 
of movement has been to utilize the democratic element in the 
Constitution in destroying the influence of its aristocratic rivals. 
To attempt a reversal of what has been accomplished would be 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Constitution, and if the Party to 
which Mr. Asquith belongs have indeed widened their views in 
consequence of the lessons enforced by the war, it would be only 
becoming, on the part of the old-fashioned Conservatives, to lay 
aside their traditional dread of Democracy. Events seem to show 
that the period is suitable for a reform of the whole Constitution of 
the Empire by means of “ Resolutions”’ in the House of Commons 
like those which helped, at the outset, to carry through Parliament 
the Household-Suffrage Reform Bill of 1867. The House of 
Commons, even as at present constituted, is a body representative 
of national opinion; and if, freed from factious leadership and 
obedient to the teaching of experience, it devotes its attention 
to Imperial affairs, it is quite capable of producing “‘ Resolutions ”’ 
leading up to the necessary reforms. Why should either Party 
hesitate to act on the analogy of 1867? To carry into effect 
Resolutions of the House of Commons founded on the Resolutions 
of the Paris Conference, in which the British Government have 
already acquiesced, the following steps would seem to be required : 

(1) To bring in short measures enabling 

(a) Parliament to be prolonged till an Imperial Con- 
ference has pronounced its opinion as to the future repre- 
sentation of the Empire. 


* Times’ report of Sir G. Foster’s speech of July 28, 1916. 
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(b) Authority to be given to a new representative body to 
deal with Imperial affairs. 

(2) To declare what are measures of Imperial interest, to be 
dealt with by the Imperial Representative Body, and what of 
Domestic interest, to be legislated for by the different Parlia- 
ments of the Empire. 

In leading the way to Constitutional Reform on these lines it 
might well be that the Government would have to face much 
factious opposition ; but if they were courageous enough to act as the 
King’s Ministers, and not as the advocates of a Party, they would 
have the voice of the people throughout the Empire in their 
favour. For not only are they, in the ancient constitutional sense 
of the words, Servants of the Crown, but, in the eyes of the self- 
governing Dominions, the British Crown, and not the British 
Parliament, is the real centre of the Empire. Moreover, we see 
from Mr. Buckle’s volume how admirably a constitutionally 
minded Sovereign may use a position independent of Party to 
smooth away personal difficulties and friction. 

In 1866, on the accession of the Conservative Ministry , to 
power, there was considerable difference of opinion among its 
leaders as to the best course to pursue. Lord Derby, looking 
to the expression of public opinion in the large towns, which was 
even violently in favour of the immediate admission of the in- 
dustrial classes to the franchise, desired to deal with the question 
of “Reform” at once; but Disraeli, usually eager for movement, 
was on this occasion, in view of Party and Parliamentary difficulties, 
anxious to procrastinate. The Queen, more clear-sighted than her 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, saw that the question would not 
admit of delay, and, on Sir Stafford Northcote’s advice, she wrote 
as follows to Lord Derby : 


It seems evident to the Queen, after the failure of so many successive Administra- 
tions, which have all been overthrown in their attempt to settle this question, that 
it never can be settled unless adverse Parties are prepared to concede something and to 
meet each other in a spirit of mutual conciliation. Nothing would gratify the Queen 
more than to be instrumental in bringing about such a disposition ; and if Lord Derby 
thinks there is any chance of its doing good—indeed she views the matter so seriously 
that she hardly thinks she would be justified in not making the attempt under any 
circumstances—she is ready to make a personal appeal to Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone and other leading members of both Houses of Parliament, and to urge them by 
every consideration of loyalty and patriotism to meet her present Ministers fairly in 
an honest endeavour to find out such terms of agreement as might lead to a measure 
of Reform being proposed which would conciliate the support of all moderate men, 
and afford at least a chance of setting a question at rest which, while it continues to 
be made a subject of agitation, must act injuriously on the best interests of the country, 
and may even threaten the disturbance of its peace and tranquillity.* 


Whether at a stage of Party Government charged with so much 
* Life of Disraeli, vol. iv, p. 458. 
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oligarchical spirit as 1867, such a direct intervention of the 
Sovereign in public affairs would have been successful is more than 
doubtful. Disraeli at any rate was opposed to it, and the Cabinet 
seems to have rejected the idea. Nevertheless the Queen’s 
influence made itself felt in overcoming Disraeli’s objections to 
Derby’s wish for immediate legislation on the “ Reform ” question, 
and in supporting the proposal to eliminate Party, as far as pos- 
sible, by associating, with Reform, Resolutions of the whole House 
of Commons. If the same procedure were adopted in these more 
democratic times to advance the interests of a measure introduced 
by a loyal-hearted Minister with the obvious intention of strength- 
ening and expanding the institutions of a free Empire, it is difficult 
to believe that public opinion would disapprove. At least the 
experiment is worthy of trial. Quod felix faustumque sit / 


W. J. CourTHOPE 


[It will be obvious to the reader that this paper was written 
before the recent arrangements for a Parliamentary Conference 
on the subject of “ Reform ” under the presidency of the Speaker. 
Whatever be the upshot of that Conference, the writer, as the sole 
survivor (he believes) of those who sat, under the chairmanship 
of the late Right Honourable W. E. Forster, to draft the Resolu- 
tions which led to the foundation of the Imperial Federation 
League, desires to emphasize his opinion that no Reform of the 
Franchise will be satisfactory which does not provide for the 
representation of the Dominions in the Constitution of the British 
Empire.—W. J. C.] 
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Nescis, mit filii, quantuld scientid mundus gubernatur 


SoME years ago a very distinguished Minister of the Crown 
advised his Sovereign “ that there would be little peace or comfort 
until Parliament should have returned to its old organization in 
two political Parties: that at present we were in a false position, and 
that both sides of the House were demoralized: the Ministerial 
side overcharged with an excess of official men, and the Opposition 
so weak in persons having experience of affairs as to be scarcely 
within the chances of office, and consequently made reckless 
by acting without keeping it in view.” That advice is as sound 
to-day as it was when it was submitted to the Queen. Events 
have proved it. It is interesting to find how many persons of 
sane and respectable judgment are now agreed in condemning 
the response which the Unionist leaders in a hurry gave to the 
calculated invitation of the Prime Minister in May 1915. At 
that date Mr. Asquith was embarrassed by a colleague who had 
provoked an acute personal controversy. He dared not risk 
his Government in a debate upon the issues involved. A general 
election would have stripped him of public support. If he were 
to remain in Downing Street there was nothing for it but to call 
upon a powerful Opposition to come to his assistance. But 
would they come? A select number of the Minister’s colleagues 
declared they would, but, of course, on terms. There would 
be terms relating to policy : there would be terms as to the numbers 
to be admitted. Was a Liberal Government prepared to make 
substantial sacrifices for the partnership? The Prime Minister, 
however, decided to try the Opposition without terms. He 
knew them. In a few hours the skilful retiarius had netted the 
Unionist magnates, and without conditions of any sort, without 
any settled formula concordia, nine amiable gentlemen unanimously 
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agreed to form part of a Cabinet of dubious fellowship, and to 
pool the salaries of their respective offices. They were tired of 
the burdens of the old faith, and they sighed for fame in the 
habitations of Whitehall. 


Arva, beata peiamus arva! 


The fascination of office is indeed wonderful. In the days 
before the wave of democracy swept journalists, labour members, 
and ambitious tradesmen into Parliament the distribution of 
political appointments was the affair of great families and the 
business of a coterie. The borough-monger and the Duke arranged 
with Taper and caballed with Tadpole. But with the advent 
of the era of reform it was said that Parliamentary life would 
cease to charm and that office would be shorn of its attractions. 
The political prophet is generally wrong, and he was wrong then, 
as he has been ever since. The passion for office is congenital 
and hereditary, and even to-day the Prime Minister and the 
Patronage Secretary are recipients of demands as mercenary 
and persistent as were ever manipulated by Newcastle or squared 
by Bute. Payment has still to be made to those whose principles 
are as easy as their subscriptions are large. Nor let it be supposed 
that these exertions are limited to the class who sue for Cabinet 
or who scheme for an Under-Secretaryship. The modern patrician 
of Grosvenor Square will struggle for the Court office of Steward 
with the urgency of a curate who besieges the Lord Chancellor 
for a modest benefice in the King’s Books. No less remarkable 
is the effect of office upon the Parliamentary member. The . 
affectation of importance, the air of mystery, the vocabulary 
of. affairs, are all signs that the landmark of political energy has 
been reached. Observe the pose of official abstraction as the 
departmental underling with box in hand enters the lobby and 
seeks his room in some remote quarter of the House. His bearing 
is mimetic: it is the Ministerial pose which is assumed to impress 
his friends and to repress his opponents. It tells of the possession 
of knowledge which is common property and of secrets which are 
never kept. The mould of the Cabinet Minister is the same. 
Perhaps he studies with better effect the superstitious credulity 
of the political world as with an address that is more dignified 


and with colleagues more illustrious he moves along the path of 
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greatness which may end in a peerage and sometimes in the 
Garter. But in the case of both statesmen there has been a 
complete transformation. A seat even at the far end of the 
Treasury bench, a private secretary provided by the department, 
a red box and a laced uniform for the Levée, are all proofs that the 
crust of the private member has been sloughed off and that the 
lineaments of the Minister are at length revealed. When the 
Mandarin laments in society the heavy burden of office and its 
growing cares; when he affects to regret his loss of leisure and 
the sacrifice of his amusements ; when he arrives late at the dinner- 
party or leaves before it is over, he imposes on no one who is 
acquainted with the genus or who has watched its development 
in the political order. These being the instincts and the past 
habits of men who had been starving in exile for ten long years, 
it was inevitable that an invitation to join any Cabinet would be 
accepted. All knees were ready to bow in the House of Rimmon. 
The Prime Minister was right: no terms or conditions were 
necessary. 

There had been blunders and bungles—it was admitted— 
but all this would be changed. The infusion of Unionist blood 
would vivify the management of the campaign. No longer 
dull and listless, the conduct of public affairs would be marked 
by energy and foresight. Room was now found for the aristocracy 
of intellect and the oligarchy of official experience. Unionists 
would teach Liberals how to deliberate in Cabinet and how to 
win a war. Moreover, it was hoped that during the partnership 
period all the machinery of Party politics would be decently 
covered up. The domestic furniture of both establishments 
would be en papillote. Such was the fanciful vision of these 
ardent spirits as they entered dreamland, though as events have 
proved they barely passed its frontiers. Such was the picture 
of union they invited their votaries to worship. A mosaic 
in allegory might represent these new political relations 
to the Empire. Beneath supreme authority would be seen the 
figures of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law, kneeling to right and 
left, in the act of receiving the pallium and the gonfalon, the 
sacred emblems of their departments. 

And yet to persons not attracted by the prospect of office 
the situation appeared anxious and embarrassing. The Liberal 
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Administration was simply living on the name of Lord Kitchener. 
Without Lord Kitchener they would have perished, for they 
had destroyed all public confidence in themselves. Never had 
a Government entered upon a war after councils so confused, 
perplexed, and distracted. A brave Government Lord Kitchener 
called them, for they declared war, he said, without a pretence 
of military preparations. No Government could have met the 
early reverses of the war had it not been that the Nation from 
the highest to the lowest believed that Lord Kitchener could 
save them from the enemy, as he was already trying to save them 
from the politicians. But Lord Kitchener could not do the 
impossible. He had no time to settle questions like the internment 
of enemy aliens or the restriction of facilities for drink. He 
had no leisure for adjusting Labour disputes or for checking 
public and private extravagance. Moreover, he had no experience 
of Cabinet Ministers. He confessed to the terrible shortage of 
munitions: but the Prime Minister promptly asserted they were 
sufficient. He did not know how to get rid of the daily interference 
of Mr. Churchill in matters outside the Admiralty, and so he 
weakly consented to his madcap enterprise at Antwerp. And 
lastly, Gallipoli. Some day, perhaps, when the Departments 
give up their dead the origin of this overwhelming catastrophe 
will be disclosed. Then will be unfolded the details of the 
miscarriage of operations both naval and military, together with 
the political objects it was designed to attain. All that is now 
known is that no more fatal part has ever been taken by politicians 
in their misguided efforts to redress failure in one military theatre 
by hazarding ships and armies in another. 

Thus difficulties and reverses had shaken all credit in the 
Liberal Government, which crumbled to pieces in May of last 
year. To repair this ruin, to restore public confidence in political 
councils at home, and to breathe hope and vigour into the higher 
direction of the war, was the task which Mr. Bonar Law and his 
fellow-exiles from office light-heartedly undertook. They believed 
in simple faith that their determination was the warrant for their 
success. At the Carlton Club the Unionist Leader presumed to 
suggest that they were risking their reputations with their Party, 
but as brave men, he declared, they had to face this risk. They 
would have been still braver men had they withstood the 
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temptations of office, and had they recognized that National 
interests would be better served by their refusal. 

At one time there was a comfortable feeling in the country 
that the advantage of a Coalition Government was that the 
presence of Unionist members in the Cabinet was a guarantee 
that there would be complete concentration on the requirements 
of the war. The Coalition was a new phenomenon in modern 
politics, and, naturally, it was difficult to judge the precise course 
which affairs might take: but in the essentials of public policy 
it was believed that both groups alike would suspend all movement 
in their respective political spheres, and would lay aside the 
cherished purposes of their professional faith. Moreover, it was 
confidently asserted that with the dawn of this new Saturnian 
age, prevision, vigour, and determination would be given to the 
preparation of such Parliamentary measures as were required 
in the urgent circumstances of the time. Alas, for the infirmity 
of simple trust in the “ broader personal and political basis ” : 
the broadening which was “ to free it from even the semblance 
of a one-sided or Party character” * Of course the old Adam 
had never been expelled. All the strong features of political 
bias remained and the unblushing front of interested ambitions. 
Indeed the record of the last six months is one of persistent 
defects in public conduct. Rarely in the history of the country 
has there been a greater issue than that of Compulsory Service. 
Two advanced Liberals in the Cabinet strained every herve 
to avoid or postpone action. There were days of acute crisis, 
and the Lobby hummed with the gossip of resignations. At 
length there was born a most pitiful and cowardly measure 
which survived its birth but a few hours. In the end, the 
Coalition yielded to the pressure of public opinion and the 
authority of the Press, and accepted with wry faces the inevitable 
responsibility. The political struggle in Downing Street was 
stayed: but what had been the Unionist part in it ? 

The same weakness was manifested in the matter of the 
Irish rebellion. Hardly had it been suppressed when the Prime 
Minister hastened across St. George’s Channel. Having shaken 
hands with the rebels he returned to Westminster, and then 
declared that the whole system of Irish Government had broken 

* Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons, May 19, 1915. 
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down, and that a settlement of the Irish question must be 
arranged. But not a Unionist of the Cabinet stirred. At once 
the House was back in the atmosphere of Nationalist politics, 
and members were promptly reminded that the Liberal faction 
were in dependence on the Nationalist vote. The Prime Minister 
was condescendingly informed by Mr. Dillon that he and his 
friends “could have made it pretty hot for the Government, 
but they had kept silence regarding the outrageous conduct of 
the war.” It was a humiliating scene, more particularly for 
those Unionist gentlemen who remembered the spacious days of 
order and prosperity under the independent administrations of 
the past. There they sat. They dared not even whisper that 
one lesson of the war is that Ireland occupies a strategic situation 
which England must always control. 

And, lastly, there is the question of Registration. As long 
ago as last December the Government were babbling about the 
preparation of a special register which should preserve the votes 
of the fighting services. Their real interest, however, was in the 
arrangement of a compromise which should keep alive the rights 
of the Liberal Party in the Plural Voting Bill. Here again, 
Unionists dozed, while a little Liberalism was done on the sly. 
Cabinets were held to adjust the delicate political scheme, and 
the Unionist leaders were constrained to approve. But a 
Registration Bill which would enable those who had fought 
for their country to vote for their country was nobody’s business. 
Admitting the urgent necessity of the matter, the Government 
deputed a colleague—one of the twin offspring of the Ghetto— 
to explain the difficulties, and to leave the solution of the problem 
to a Parliamentary Committee: a plan so cynical and so 
impudently recommended that the Prime Minister had to be 
summoned to the debate to withdraw the motion. The holidays 
arrived. Ministers forthwith prolonged their own existence, but 
shelved the affairs of the Electorate. As a transaction it suited 
the Liberal section, but it was little to the credit of their Unionist 
allies. 

This is only a cursory survey of recent events, but it is enough 
to show the complete subservience of Unionists in Council: their 
inferior part in the leonina societas, their sacrifice of consistency 
which amounts to apostasy. Whenever there has been a conflict 
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between the two groups in the Government, it is the tenacity of 
Liberals which has won the day. Thus Ministers having made 
loud appeals to the Country in the cause of National Economy, 
attention was directed to the vast horde of permanent officials 
who had been quartered on the Exchequer in connexion with 
recent legislative projects and in the interest of Party patronage. 
But in public debate the repair of public finance went for nothing. 
Unionists were firmly warned off the Liberal preserves, and no 
trespass was allowed upon ground which was sacred to the 
purposes of Liberal propaganda. Again, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, greatly daring, had ventured in a recent Budget to 
lay certain import duties on a few articles of foreign manufacture. 
Apart from any technical question of economic doctrine, the 
proposal was based upon the temporary necessity of helping the 
adverse exchange. But Liberals scented Tariff Reform. They 
mobbed the unhappy Minister. The House rang with the old 
cries of the hustings and the jargon of the Cobden Club. The 
duties were abandoned, and the once valiant apostles of fiscal 
change sat by in awed silence before an embittered display of 
bigotry and ignorance. 

When by the lamented death of Lord Kitchener the post of 
Secretary of State for War was vacated, and it became necessary 
to find a new Minister for the seals, the Unionist contingent 
in the Cabinet had their opportunity, but although some of the 
Unionist leaders faintly favoured the appointment of Lord Milner, 
they gave no trouble. The Prime Minister merely*shuffled his 
cards. ‘‘ What matters,” cried Burke, “ the cutting and shuffling 
of the cards if the pack remains the same ? ” 

The cumulative effect of these various instances is to establish 
beyond all doubt that the Unionist members of the Coalition 
are and have been powerless to assert themselves. They have 
gradually drifted to two conclusions. They hold, in the first 
place, that they are indispensable to the Government ; and, in 
the second, that the Government itself is indispensable. Such 
a decision is deplorable. Indeed it is unpardonable in persons 
who by their own admissions have had such abundant experience 
of their own fallibility, and who stand confessed as neither accurate 
observers nor competent reasoners. It is no answer to these 
observations to say that the war is turning in favour of this country 
and her Allies. The improvement in the military situation is 
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due to the independent action of the General Staff and to officers 
in supreme command who do not tolerate political interference. 
And it is due also to those brave souls who fare grimly through 
all the horrors of the campaign—leaders and men of desperate 
hopes, delighting in their stern fortitude and indifference to danger, 


who have 


the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield. 


By these men the war will be won in spite of the politicians. 

So far as the limits of space permit an endeavour may now be 
made to pass in brief review the leading members of the Unionist 
Party who have entered the Coalition Cabinet. The presentation 
is necessarily imperfect, but it may serve to recall some points 
in the history, and some features in the characters, of men who, 
having left the field of their earlier efforts, have accepted a situation 
both novel and perplexing. 

Nominally the chief person who represents the Unionist case 
in the Coalition Cabinet is Mr. Bonar Law. There was a time 
when Mr. Law seemed destined to satisfy the new ideal of Unionist 
leadership and the rickety dignity of that position. He had the 
inestimable advantage of being neither a lawyer nor a philosopher, 
and he enjoyed the support of a journal controlled by an admiring 
and indebted friend. Simple, frank, and direct he only wanted 
experience to take high rank in the political circle, and to conduct 
the affairs of his Party to a successful issue. At the outbreak 
of the war his behaviour was admirable. He defined the part 
of the country without qualification, and he committed his political 
connexion without reserve. This was his high-water mark of 
effort. Since then he seems to have rather relaxed in toil and 
vigilant observation, and to have lost in the environment of 
office the spirit of leadership and the energy of decision. On 
an August afternoon Mr. Law met the janizaries of his Party 
in the Queen’s Hall. He had called his caucus together as he 
had previously called his Parliamentary followers to the Carlton 
Club. The assembly was muzzled, and no resolutions were 
allowed. Save for the applause of Mr. Steel Maitland’s paid 
agents from the constituencies, the audience was cold. Mr. 
Law has not improved as a public speaker. The little tricks 
of utterance and gesture were there: the cheap phrase and the 
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stale metaphor: but as usual it was combined with a fluency 
that never fails and a memory that never errs. The speech was 
wholly wanting in elevation and breadth, nor was there any 
grasp of the higher problems of statesmanship. The twang of 
mediocrity pervaded the whole. In his opening sentences Mr. Law 
celebrated the inexhaustible panegyric of the Coalition. He 
dwelt on the rare conjunction of men who had consigned to a. 
convenient oblivion all the incidents of their previous careers, 
and who now, worked pleasantly in a Cabinet of suspended 
opinions. The leader was optimistic. The Government was 
indispensable. (How easy is belief when the creed is agreeable !) 
He waved aside with an impatient action the suggestion that 
Mr. Hughes would strengthen their combination. He said 
nothing of Home Rule, nor of the dreaming schoolman who, 
while Unionists looked on, had been allowed to plunge Ireland 
into a bloody rebellion. It was an unedifying and depressing 
deliverance. At the same time it is only fair to say that in the 
Colonial office Mr. Law is a sympathetic Minister. With great 
advantage to the State he has replaced Mr. Harcourt, but flattery 
could not describe him as worthy of the mantle of Mr. Chamberlain. 

If it be true that for a moment Lord Lansdowne showed 
shyness at entering the Cabinet, he soon overcame it, and he now 
sings the Coalition hymn con spirito. Few are the years in which 
he has not given his days to the public service. As a young man 
he served apprenticeship in minor office until he was dispatched 
to Canada as Governor-General. On quitting the Dominion he 
became Viceroy of India, and in 1895 he accepted office under 
Lord Salisbury as Secretary of State for War. He was not a 
model administrator of that department. He lacked method, 
comprehensiveness, and foresight. He showed industry without 
activity, and carefulness without enterprise. In the South African 
War he failed to mould the belligerent force under his orders into 
an instrument of rapid flexibility for the purposes of distant 
and aggressive warfare: and it was with a sense of relief that 
his friends saw his transfer to the office of Foreign Affairs. In 
this department his finished manners, the ease and purity of his 
French, his wide knowledge of the official world at home and 
abroad, and the correctness and patience of a mind trained in 
long years of official service, will always distinguish him from 
his successor—a monoglot amateur whose errors and impotence 
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have at last exploded a convenient political legend, and who, 
although the doyen of the Chancelleries, remains a tyro at their 
business. After the defection of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Lansdowne assumed the leadership of the House of Lords. 
With the advantage of high lineage and ample fortune, with no 
impediments of temperament or character, and with the gift of 
a certain debating dexterity, he has skilfully sustained the prestige 
of his Parliamentary position. But an observer on the steps of 
the Throne can always detect in his speeches a curiously fastidious 
and aristocratic sentiment, as well as that inherited air of superioity 
which springs from the divine right of the great Whig families 
to govern their country and to appear necessary to its welfare. 
Lord Lansdowne now occupies a singular place in the Coalition 
hierarchy. He is in office without a portfolio and without a 
salary, but his voice in Council is said to be more brave and 
potent than it was in the Unionist Cabinets of the past, or in 
those despairing conclaves of the Opposition when he weakly 
advised the surrender of the hereditary chamber to the sinister 
intrigues of its political enemies. In the House of Lords he sits 
as Lord Crewe’s subordinate, but the ear of that assembly is 
for the second in command. Nor is this surprising. In debate 
after debate Lord Lansdowne brushes aside the hesitating 
ambiguities of his nominal leader, and sure of his own authority, 
and with a cautious and pacific sagacity, expounds the case for 
the defence in terms so apparently frank and candid that the 
speech not infrequently reveals to the Peers that which is denied 
to the Commons. It is well known that Lord Lansdowne has 
no desire to linger on the political stage. He loves his pursuits 
in the country. On his release from the chain of the Coalition 
he looks forward to an agreeable solace in the majesty of Bowood 
or in his Tusculum of Derreen. 

An ex-Premier, says Lord Rosebery somewhere, is usually 
found by any Cabinet in which he may serve as an ordinary member 
to be a fleeting and dangerous luxury. It would be presumptuous 
to offer any opinion on the point of luxury; but certainly, if 
Mr. Balfour’s Radical friends are to be believed, his relations 
with them are both durable and affectionate. “‘ No disencumbered 
Atlas of the State” has ever returned to office with a keener 
interest. The atmosphere of departmental life, its apparatus 
of red boxes and private secretaries, of ciphers and memoranda, 
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of minutes and signatures, seems only to quicken his actions 
and to dispel his lethargy. In truth he enjoys place with the 
same spirit of satisfaction as he showed in the hour of defeat 
or resignation. The responsibility for pressing upon his Unionist 
colleagues their acceptance of the Prime Minister’s invitation 
to enter the Liberal Cabinet sits lightly upon him; while his 
pleasing studies in theism and humanism are no longer the 
diversion of his leisure hours. With him Party obligations have 
ceased and Party services have become a distasteful memory. 
He rarely enters the House of Commons, for he takes no share 
in debates and no part in divisions. Once or twice he has lounged 
into some perfunctory public references to fleets and guns in 
speeches which show that it is more interesting to be critical 
than correct ; but, for the rest, he is quite content that his mouth- 
piece in the Lower House should be a pompous pedagogue whom 
he inherited from his predecessor, and in the Lords, until recently, 
an amiable and ducal Whip. It is of more interest to him— 
as indeed it is more important—to compose within the office 
the irritability of an eminent Naval Lord, or to reason with the 
bull-dog counsels of an admiral of an obsolete naval school. 
Once and once only has he flashed into his former self. Stung by 
some irreverent criticisms on naval policy, and irritated beyond 
measure by the suggestion that naval success required the return 
of Lord Fisher to Whitehall, he turned upon Mr. Churchill in a 
philippic which reduced his audience to laughter and his victim 
to tears. It recalled the skill and manner of the debater who 
fought Gladstone on equal terms, and who could not be serious 
with Campbell-Bannerman. It was a brilliant bit of sword-play, 
but it was nothing more. The indignation was only momen- 
tary, and there was reconciliation on the morrow. 

Simultaneously with the news of the naval battle off Jutland, 
the morning Press announced at the head of a long list of civilian 
honours the acceptance by Mr. Balfour of the Order of Merit. 
In earlier days Mr. Balfour’s aversion to titles and honorific 
distinctions was widely known, and it was believed that, like 
Pitt and Canning, Peel and Gladstone, he desired to enjoy and 
bequeath the fine lustre of an undecorated name. It is, however, 
impertinent to express more than surprise. But it is certainly 
one of the most whimsical incidents of this political age that the 
Minister who was perhaps the most popular and respected guest 
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of the Coalition Cabinet should receive the same honour as one 
who was literally driven from its doors. Nor is the comedy the 
less entertaining when Sir John Jellicoe’s imperishable services 
are measured by the same recognition. Under Mr. Balfour's 
nominal rule and gentle sway civilian clerks may misconstrue 
dispatches and misread a naval victory; but what is important 
is that the Sea Lords in Whitehall and Admirals at sea have 
resumed their authority, and amateur strategy has ceased. 
Sailors have their own favourites among politicians. The Prime 
Minister is thought by Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux to resemble 
Solomon, who once sang of the vanity of mankind. The more 
respectable Addington was the favourite Minister of Nelson. 
Mr. Balfour enjoys quite an extraordinary popularity with the 
service. 

Mr. Walter Long was once the rising hope of squires and 
farmers. He was the Tory hero of the hunting-field, and the 
favourite of the Yeomanry Mess. He aspired to be a new edition 
of Mr. Henry Chaplin with racing omitted. The prosperous 
routine of his political youth brought him to prominence in the 
departments of Agriculture and Local Government, and in a brief 
reign he reeled under his popularity in the North of Ireland. But 
his star declined in Opposition. Too eager and precipitate in 
acquiring new ideas, he undertook more tasks than he could 
perform with judgment, and tired even provincial audiences with 
the fluent commonplaces of the Party speaker. He was an 
aspirant for the crown of leadership, but it was snatched from 
him by a candidate with whom he had never reckoned. To a 
dissatisfied and unbalanced spirit the scheme of a Coalition, 
with its official despotism and its degradation of Parliament, 
opened up a new prospect of political importance. As a Minister 
of the Coalition he has worked with zeal and fidelity in his 
department ; and in the House of Commons his various gifts 
of persuasion, combined with hisdebonair manner, have astonished 
a generation who only knew him as an official survival. The 
flat touch of his vapid and trite dialectic is tiresome: but the 
generous purpose is there. He has great facility for illusion. 
His belief in the excellence of his new partners is as ardent as 
that of the neophyte, and day after day he lays his homage on 
the altar of the Prime Minister. In society he allows no unflatter- 
ing reference to his new high priest to pass unchallenged, and 
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in his presence the irreverence of the dinner-table is hushed into 
decorum. Mr. Long’s conversion is, for the time being, complete. 
He has found salvation in Mr. Asquith, and political peace in a 
devout contemplation of his virtues. 

Few members of the Coalition have at times been more 
uneasy in their situation than Lord Curzon, and few careers 
have been more prejudiced by the present arrangement of Cabinet 
Government. From his early days Lord Curzon prepared himself 
for the purple of political life. Even when an Under Secretary 
he affected the grand manner of the official caste, anticipating 
that Vice-regal demeanour which he subsequently assumed in 
India and has never abandoned. His industry has always been 
prodigious, his powers of administration transcendent, and, alike 
in ceremonial and debating orations, he has shown himself a 
master of clear and fluent elocution. His defect is his deficiency 
in the knowledge of human nature, and his incapacity to recognize 
either the ability or loyalty of his subordinates. For the statesman 
who would mould a vast administrative system to the purposes 
of its existence has to be guided in that work by the simplest 
laws of generous conduct and the most obvious of all human 
principles. Lord Curzon has little or no plastic skill. India 
admired the symmetry and completeness of his projects in every 
field of his laborious and imaginative administration: but India 
equally disliked his arrogant disposal of the royal authority, 
his unsympathetic exercise of the responsibilities of his office, 
and his failure to recognize official co-operation. The grace of 
humility is a moral attraction in a man, and it is quite compatible 
with a spirit of confidence and ambition; but Lord Curzon has 
never possessed it. In his controversy with Lord Kitchener he 
was right: but showing no wisdom, equity, or moderation in 
his treatment of the matter at issue, he was compelled to submit 
to an adverse judgment. Since his re-entry into the political 
arena at home, Lord Curzon, by the favour of Mr. Asquith, has 
improved an Irish peerage into an English earldom with special 
remainders—the cost of which, to his surprise, his patron declined 
to defray—and from the same hand he has also accepted the blue 
riband. Before the formation of the Coalition, his Lordship at 
intervals acted as leader of the Unionist Peers, and was pre- 
eminent in any debate which concerned Foreign Affairs or the 
interests of India. But in these days, service under Mr. Asquith 
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fnds Lord Curzon a silent member on the Front Bench. Con- 
temptuously he listens to the halting, tedious, and confused speech 
of Lord Crewe, as that Minister fumbles over some blundering 
explanation of Cabinet ineptitude: while he barely conceals his 
chagrin that, though the proud holder of the Privy Seal, he is 
excluded from the foremost places of responsibility and honour, and 
is assigned to the comparative obscurity of presiding over the 
nascent industry of aeronautics. Lord Curzon has many great 
qualities and an instinctive taste for whatever is magnificent in 
thought or action; but he hesitated when a decisive step was 
necessary, and failed to exert that dominion over appetite for 
office which is the essential condition of all true mental indepen- 
dence. 

There remain but two more personages in the Unionist gallery. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, bred to the higher branches of the 
political profession from his youth, and possessing many respectable 
qualities as a politician and an official, has in these days suffered 
a melancholy eclipse. In Parliament and in Council he appears 
to be a persona muta; and he who was once foremost in the lists 
for Party leadership is now submerged in the life of a principal 
clerk, toiling amid the vast machinery of the India Office, at all 
times too much an affair of stationery. At the same time 
Mr. Chamberlain has a high sense of public duty, and unlike 
most of his colleagues would surrender his place at once if 
it were plain that the general interest would be served by 
his withdrawal. If his speeches are rather prim, and of the 
superior debating society order, they are nevertheless clear and 
usually sufficient for the matter in hand. There is a generous 
disposition to sympathize with Mr. Chamberlain in having been 
allotted a department which must accept the full measure of 
responsibility for the deplorable and disastrous confusion in the 
military system of India. The scandal is now under examination 
by a Royal Commission. If their report be laid during the 
reign of the present political head of the office, it is hoped that 
sternly and without flinching he will act up to the spirit of its 
findings, and that he will assert over delinquents, however highly 
placed, that authority which will be demanded in the cause of 
humanity and in the interests of the State. 

The vacancy created on the departure of Lord Haldane from 
the Woolsack was filled by the elevation of a lawyer of inferior 
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claims, whose performance in the office of Censor had been the 
subject of derisive criticism. Sir Frederick Smith followed him 
as Solicitor-General, and on the resignation of Sir Edward Carson 
became Attorney-General with a seat in the Cabinet. Sir 
Frederick’s progress in public life has been rapid. For a time he 
entertained the House of Commons with the heedless rhetoric 
of impertinent youth, obtaining just that advertisement of his 
qualities which was required for his advancement in Nisi Prius 
business. On the Party platform of the General Elections of 
1910 he was a conspicuous figure, and in the following year, 
after some active competition, he gained a Privy Councillorship 
from the list of Coronation honours which were allotted to 
Opposition candidates. Shortly before this date, and in the 
intervals of his legal work, the right hon. gentleman addressed 
himself to his first serious intrigue. The ground, however, was ill 
prepared. The Minister with whom he engaged in this premature 
traffic soon cooled, and the Opposition leaders would not take a 
hand. Although the scheme hopelessly miscarried, it caused no 
little disquietude, and involved the principal agents in considerable 
suspicion. For this suspicion there was reason enough. Sir 
Frederick has long boasted an ostentatious alliance with Mr. 
Churchill—even sharing with him the glories of Blenheim as a 
country home. Unfortunately he has been unable to save his 
confrére from the effects of a distempered vanity and the consequent 
loss of power and place. Mr. Churchill, having sacrificed his 
situation at the Admiralty and having relinquished his command 
in the Army, still ventures to instruct the authorities on policy 
and strategy, finding a medium of communication in Sir Frederick 
Smith. How far the two friends are in agreement is not generally 
known ; but it will be remembered that both gentlemen in their 
military experiences have met with some disappointment. 

The Attorney-General is a man of natural ability. In the 
House of Commons he displays much skill in debate, and in 
certain cases at the Bar he is not below the standard of some 
law officers of the past. As a lawyer his pretensions are slight, 
and it is well for the Government that the Solicitor-General is 
greatly his superior both in industry and legal attainments. 
Of a restless and intemperate disposition, the Attorney-General 
might easily imperil his whole career, for he seems unable to resist 
the temptations of political manceuvres and the meaner arts of 
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Parliamentary manipulation. As it is, he has chilled the confidence 
of his friends and shaken the respect of his political connexion. 

These, the leading members of the Unionist Junto in the 
Cabinet who have been described, are the statesmen upon whom 
a large section of public opinion will rest their hopes when the 
days of negotiation succeed the days of war. The prospect, 
it must be confessed, is disquieting. It is rarely given to political 
persons to emancipate their minds from bondage to the prejudices 
of their profession and their habits of the past—and it is rarer 
still to find a ruler in the State possessing the power of taking the 
straight path to the necessary goal, or of using simple methods 
to accomplish a plain purpose. The present, as yet, does not 
seem to yield this type. On the contrary, the Ministerial genius 
of modern days is reflected rather in an obliging disposition to 
compromise, or in a philosophy whose root is in indolence and 
indifference. So, too, appearances which still count for something 
have in recent times been but little regarded. Neither the mincing 
mannequins of the modiste nor an artist engaged to pose Ministers 
for the film should ever have had access to Downing Street. 
Official hospitality is good, but it should not be indiscriminate. 
Les bons diners font la bonne diplomatie is under any circumstances 
a lax precept of doubtful value. In these times it is better to 
neglect it than to extend it. 

For there are really grave dangers ahead, and sometimes 
fears preponderate over hopes. At the first whisper of an 
armistice or of negotiations there will be a movement among 
the princes of international finance. 


Who hold the balance of the world ? Who reign 
O’er Congress? . . . 

The shade of Bonaparte’s noble daring ? 

Jew Rothschild, and his fellow Christian, Baring. 
Those, and the truly liberal Lafitte, 

Are the true lords of Europe.* 


The susceptibilities of some members of the Government in 
matters of finance are notoriously tender, and the tactics of the 
loan-monger are generally superior to the strategy of the politician. 
The return of Sir Edgar Speyer from America must be expected, 
and in certain quarters it will be warmly welcomed. The German 


banks will look forward to facilities for immediate reopening, 


* Byron, Don Juan, canto xii, 5. 
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and to the restoration of their accumulated reserves; and once 
again the House of Schréder will exert its influence upon the 
dependent credit of the City of London. Members can almost 
hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s spirited explanation in 
which much play will be made with financial convenience and 
public needs. 

Again, when the subject of territorial adjustments arises 
there will be the same tendency to meet the demand more than 
half-way. Even now the idea of concessions is abroad. When 
Mr. Harcourt was at the Colonial Office it was understood that he 
was quite ready to retire from the port of Wei-hai-wei, partly, no 
doubt, because its acquisition was the result of Unionist enterprise : 
while as recently as a year ago Lord Grey was constrained to 
admit that he had offered to cede the island of Cyprus. Through- 
out the war the British Fleet has been the Warden of the Ocean, 
and the Saviour of England and her Allies. And yet the Foreign 
Minister has publicly declared that the future command of the 
sea is a proper subject for diplomatic discussion: an admission 
of ominous significance in the dialect of our Foreign Department. 

It is unnecessary to multiply evidence of the perils which 
threaten. It is all too plain. Is it too much to hope that the 
Unionists of the Coalition will heed it ? War is terribly engrossing. 
It requires, as this war will have required, every ounce of weight 
that the nation can put into the scale. But equally in the 
settlement of the terms of peace there must be no paltering. 
The country will insist on certain distinct decisions consistent 
with the sacrifices that have been made and the burdens that 
have been borne. There has been bloodshed and suffering enough 
in this struggle of nationalities, and the definitive Treaty of the 
Peace to come must be absolute in its terms of compensation for 
the past and its guarantees for the future. In days gone by there 
have been men who in the crisis of their country’s welfare have 
moved with unfaltering steps to predetermined ends, mastering 
all difficulties as they arose, and displaying an ability to investigate, 
and a power to decide, every question which was vital to the 
fortunes of the nation. It is only in this spirit and after this 
manner that the great issues of the peace can be safely handled 
by the statesmen of to-day, and that the work can be started of 
rebuilding the foundations of a shattered world. 
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